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DEDICATION. 



TO THB MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. 



The interestthe author feels in tfie well doing of yonr 
children has isdaced him to compile the following little 
story ; and he respectfully dedicates it to you, as the 
most proper penons to forward its ohjeot. 

Do not feel offended at the title he has giren it. A 
Mother's fondness is not always a Mother's love. A 
Mother's l«ire will feel pain, and the Mother will suffer 
^at pain, in correcting the waywardness of her chili: 
A Mother's fondness will forego that pain to herself in 
the indulgence of her offspring, till often, sad experi- 
ence, when too late, conTinces her of her error. 

This tale is no work of fiction : it is a simple narra- 
tiTe of £acts. If the writer has expressed himself warmly 
in any part, it is because he felt deeply. If any part 
should wound your prejudices, a conviction of its truth 
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impelled him to write it. The rising generation is the 
offspring of your care. It is your task to form the infant 
mind, and direct it through childhood. From your 
hands our country must receive its future maty and 
much depends upon your training what those men shall 
be ; whilst our future vxrtnen are almost entirely entrusted 
to your care. . 

Bead this little work attentively, ^-should it be thought 
worthy of perusal. Give it t<» those of your children 
who are old enough to profit by its warnings or advice, 
as exemplified in the fate of its different characters; 
and reflect awhile upon the moral that may be drawn 
from it, ere you consign it to oblivion. 

That it may prove of advantage to the young — save 
many a fond mother from an aching heart — and prevent 
the father's sigh — ^is the fervent prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 

The flattering manner in which " The Orphan" 
was noticed by the public press, and the marks of appro- 
bation the author has repeatedly received on account of 
it from many respectable gentlemen, have induced him 
to try his hand once m^re ; and it is hoped the following 
little story will no* forfeit the good opinion his former 
productions obtained. To gain the esteem of the wise 
and good is all the author expects : pecuniary profit, 
from small works of the present description, is out 
of the question. An author, unless of acknowledged 
reputation, may consider himself fortunate if he does not 
suffer loss. Thanks to kind friends, the author has not 
suffered by his former productions, whatever may be his 
fiate in this instance. 

Long engaged in the education of youth, the author 
feels an interest in the welfare of the rising generation, 
greater, perhaps, than many who have not been so em- 
ployed. He has had repeated opportunities of tracing 
the results of parental indulgence, and of contrasting it 
with the effect produced by different treatment. He has 
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ne^fk the way vrard*> nelaimed, he has seen lo^lgence 
l^d to rain; and he has been obliged lo anwe afr^* 
conolusLon, that Mothers' love and Motheis? fondaetti 
will sometunes produce very different lesvl^. 

Xhe^.ibllowing little story is drawn £rom life. It httr 
been said that trath is stranger thair fiction; and that the 
events of actual life are often more striking than those 
of romance. In the following pages there is scarcely a 
scene described that has not tak^.,^flbe ; nor a charac- 
ter introduced that had not an oilgixud. From the short 

" ^ period that hatf elapsed since .ti)e*e#hts took place dis- 
givi^ was necessary ; and th^ acts of two or three indi- 
-viduals have been blended ifxtt one, when the. effect 
could be traced te the same cause ; and for the same 
reason parties have been brought i^ contact wbo sever 
saw each other ; but in doing so, the writer trusts he has 
not exceeded an author's privilege, as he neither profes- 

__.^ ses to be a biographer jn^ a^ historiftnt 

^There is one poiirt which he would endeavour to im- 
press upon the mind of the readei^ which lie fears is too 
much overlooked. It is his opinion that the meaning of 
the word Education is not sufficiently understood by the 
generality of mankind. It seems to be too much re- 
garded as implying the knowledge acquired at School or 
from books. The man, who thinks nothing of another 
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world, and spends his time in profligacy in thiS)— 
when his son has been some time under the care ot 
an able master, and his progress has been good, — 
says his son has had a good edacation. Here lies a mis- 
take. Education begins with the cradle, and the mo- 
ther is, or ought to be, the first instructor. The Psal- 
mist says, *' Unless the Lord build the house, their 
IftbouT is but lost that build it." The author belieyes 
that vnleM the moiher plant good seedy the tvUnrU ItUfOwr i8 
vain. 

This little work, though, like " The Orphan," in- 
tended for the young, is written in a style more adapted 
to the general reader. Let the parent peruse it first, 
then point out the course to steer, and the rocks to 
shun to his rising offspring. 

If the author has failed in his object he must trust to 
the leniency of his readers. If his story be productiTe 
of any good, he will noTer regret the time bestowed upon 
it. To read it and draw their own conclusions from it 
he now leayes the Courteous Bbadbb. 



THE CONTRAST. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTBODUOTXON. 



In one of our large manufacturing towns re- 
sided three families, whom we will designate hy 
the names of Emson, Barnard, and Hudson. 

These families were all highly respectable, and 
related to each other ; and they were justly es- 
teemed for their honesty, probity, and fair deal- 
ing. Their business was extensive, and their 
incomes were nearly similar; yet there was a 
diversity in the conduct and manneis of each. 

Mr. Emson was a man of an open, generous 
heart. Though at times passionate, his passion 
was soon over ; and few had long to complain of 
his unkindness. Though he was attentive to 

B 
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businessy he was fond of company ; his leisure 
hours were devoted to enjoyment, and few Sun- 
days passed without a social party at home, or 
their forming part of one elsewhere. Thus, 
whilst his word was his bond — his honour his 
boast — with a reputation unsullied, and respect- 
ed by all — ^he lived in the world — to the world — 
for the world - as a man of this world, and of 
this world alone — without thoughts of another, 
or thoughts of a God ! 

The description of Mr. Barnard will be nearly 
similar, except that, instead of the open-hear ted- 
ness of Mr. Emson, he was occasionally taciturn 
and morosey'and more lasting in his resentment^ ; 
but with the same devotedness to this world, 
and neglect of another, 

"With Mr. Hudson the case was diflferent. — 
His character, as a tradesman, was as exact as 
the others, though he boasted not of either ho- 
nesty or honour. His conduct was actuated by 
higher motives, and directed by a wiser choice. 
He viewed this world in its true light; for whilst 
he enjoyed the manifold blessings it affords, he 
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looked forward to a better. The law of God was 
his law^ and his rule of life was formed from that 
Divine command, — " As ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them." He 
knew he should not like to be imposed upon in 
business, nor to be in distress without meeting a 
helping hand : he was taught to hope for mercy, 
only as it was shown by him to others, and he 
also remembered that " Charity vaunteth not 
herself." The week was given to business and 
occasional rational enjoyment, but the Sabbath 
was devoted to his God. 

He had married the sister of Mr. Emson, who, 
whilst she possessed the more amiable parts of 
her brother's character, had adopted her hus- 
band's wiser plan of life. She devoted her time 
to the affairs of her family, and to the education 
of her children. She knew the only way to 
have a happy home was to make it so, and she 
felt it was her duty to do it. She was often 
heard to remark to her female friends, " Men 
generally know when they are comfortable ; let 
home be the most comfortable place they can 
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Charles Emson, Thomas Barnard, and William 
Hudson were nearly of an age ; each partaking, 
in a certain degree, of the character of his fa- 
ther, Charles was petted and indulged in every 
whim — Thomas, if denied anything, would be 
sullen and peevish till he obtained it — whilst 
William was always cheerful and obliging. He 
knew he was indulged in every reasonable re- 
quest, and, when denied anything, he considered 
his parents knew best what was proper for him, 
and he, therefore^ cheerfully submitted to their 
wishes. 

We will pass over the first thirteen or four- 
teen years of their lives, aud we shall then find 
them together, as boarders, in a respectable 
school, kept by Mr. Meadows, in a small market 
town a few miles from their homes. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE SCHOOL. 



In the last chapter we left our three young 
acquaintances under the care of Mr. Meadows ; 
we will now give a description of their situation^ 
and of the gentleman to whose care they were 
confided. 

The school-room was well lighted, airy, and 
healthful, having its prospect hounded hy a ridge 
of hills, at the foot of which was a small plain 
that extended to the town, whilst a rivulet 
wound its course through it. The play-ground 
reached nearly to this hrook, and, though not 
very large, was commodious. Their food was 
good, and sufficient in quantity. Their dormi- 
tory was lofty, well ventilated, and kept per- 
fectly clean. Their beds were good, and comfort- 
ably fitted up. 

Thus far they had advantages not found in 
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many schools, and with them William Hudson 
was contented. He had heen told not to expect 
luxuries, and he was not disappointed ; but it 
was not so with his two companions. Indul- 
gence had spoiled them. They were become 
wilful and obstinate, and it was to get them out 
of the way at home, as much as for the sake of 
education, that they had been sent there. — 
They felt the change in every shape ; for till 
then they never knew what it was to have a 
master. 

Though they had been kept at school their 
progress had been but small, through the con- 
tinued interference of their mothers in begging 
off their tasks. The seeds of idleness had long 
been planted, they now began to grow; and the 
writer knows, by years of experience, the diffi- 
culty of eradicating them. 

Many a clever boy has been robbed of the 

most valuable part of his time by such foolish 

fondness, and has gone out into the world— a 

dunce, 

' Mr. Meadows was a well-educated gentleman ; 
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perhaps few teachers ever excelled him in prac- 
tical information, or in his system of imparting 
it ; but he was one of the old school — he was 
severe. He was at home in the school-room — 
out of it nothing. He saw hut little company at 
home, and less out. Nearly the whole of his 
time, when out of the school-room, was spent in 
solitary walks. With all his talents as a school- 
master, he was deficient in one great point, the 
importance of which never seemed to strike him. 
Next to the duty of a parent, there are few 
situations in life in which the responsibility is 
greater than in that of the master of a board- 
ing school. To him is entrusted the sole care of 
his pupils, often at an age when they stand most 
in need of parental advice. He ought to com- 
bine the parent with the teacher. An unflinch- 
ing firmness, and a never-tiring patience, are re- 
quired on the one hand, whilst the gentle advice 
and admonitions of a parent are required on the 
other. Scarcely a day will pass but a master of 
this description will find something or other 
from which he may impart a useful lesson, or 
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convey some lasting impression, more than can 
be done by books. In their walks, the volume 
of nature is spread open before them, and not 
a flower, a leaf, or an insect will be found 
which would not form a text to teach the pupil 
"to look through nature up to nature's God." 
Even their occasional quarrels and disputes 
might be turned to advantage, by implanting 
in the youthful mind that Divine command, 
" As ye would that others should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them,*' and showing that every 
quarrel originated in a departure from that pre- 
cept. It would be easy to go on much further, 
were it needful, but the writer thinks enough has 
been said to explain his ideas of what a school- 
master should be. 

In this respect Mr. Meadows was deficient. 
He considered having prayers read twice a-day, 
the bible read in the school, private prayers at 
night, going to church twice on a Sunday, with 
the learning of collects and the Church Cate- 
chism, enough for religious instruction, and 
perhaps my readers will think so too. As far as 
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quantity goes^I agree with them ; but most of those 
who have had a boarding-school education^ can 
form some idea of the manner in which it is per- 
formed. The prayers are hurried over, and sel- 
dom attended to. The bible, read as a class- 
book^ does not draw that attention which history 
or similar works do, unless the pupil's attention is 
continually directed to it, by short explanations 
from the teacher, which was not the case there ; 
neither is it generally practised. The behaviour 
of the boys at church is a forced restraint; and 
should there be a ladies' school near to where 
they sit, little attention is paid to the preacher ; 
whilst the collects and catechisms are regarded 
as tasks, in which they feel no interest. Think 
not, gentle reader, that 1 would do away with 
these things, or that 1 consider them as useless ; 
far from it. 1 merely point out their inefficiency 
to form the youthful mind, when alone trusted 
to, without that parental care and direction 1 
have already adverted to. 

Boys, left to themselves, are sure to acquire 
ill habits of some kind ; and if two or three boys 
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of bad disposition are got into a school, without 
the strictest attention, bad habits will follow ; for 
as one of our poets beautifully observes, — 

" One sickly sheep infects the flook ; 
'^ ^nd poisons all the rest." 
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CHAPTER m. 



PROaRESR. 



In the last chapter, we gave a description of the 
school, and of the character of the master. It may 
perhaps be as well to say here, that he had an 
excellent assistant, of first-rate abilities, and of 
the most pleasing and engaging manners, who was 
a general favourite with them all. But, when it 
is remembered that an assistant in a school, in 
addition to the regular routine of duties, generally 
has to devote some portion of the day to his own 
studies and improvement, as well as to get some 
little relaxation, without which it would be ut- 
terly impossible for the human frame to bear up 
against the mental fatigue and confinement, — 
but little time remained for that important task, 
which, in the last chapter, was pointed out as 
so essential a part of the duties of the master. 
Under these circumstances we find the three 
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friends^ and tbeir several dispositions^ soon be- 
gan to manifest themselves. 

William Hudson never forgot the precepts he 
had learned at home. He had been taught to 
expect a change, and for a while he felt the loss 
of a few of those little luxuries of home, which 
are not to be expected at school ; but he was 
contented and cheerful. His lessons were well 
said, and understood. He paid attention to all 
that was set him, and his progress was great. 
He assisted his companions, by pointing out to 
them anything they could not clearly compre- 
hend. He was kind and obliging to all, and 
was universally beloved. Not a night did he 
retire to rest before he had attentively read a 
chapter in his bible, his favourite parts being 
the Proverbs and Gospels ; and after the rest 
were in bed^ he was last on his knees in earnest 
prayer ; and many were the ejaculations he of- 
ferred up for his two relatives, whose wayward 
temper gave him much concern, and by whom 
he was ridiculed as a saint and a methodist. 

The levity of Charles Emson was continually 
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getting him into scrapes^ v^hich were punished 
with a severity that only produced a craving for 
revenge. The cane was of no use to him — it 
hardened him. His wayward temper might, 
probably, have been reclaimed by milder treat- 
ment and persuasive advice. He was the fiery 
steed, that wanted a tight reign — but not the 
lash : whilst on the other hand, the idleness of 
Thomas Barnard, meeting the same chastise- 
ment, produced a stubbornness and obstinacy, 
only to be equalled by that ill-used animal, whose 
brutal treatment often occasions the stupidity 
for which it is punished. 

A combination was entered into by Em son, 
Barnard, and some other of the oldest boys, 
and every species of mischief and annoyance 
was carried on ; and so complete was the con- 
federacy, that no one would tell of the others, 
whilst those not of the party were afraid to 
do so. The garden was robbed; water butts 
leaked; and property was destroyed. One 
morning Mr. Meadows was startled from his 
desk by a loud explosion at his feet, followed 
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by another and another. It proved to be a 
large cracker^ fired and put under his desk, 
and though five shillings rev^ard was offered^ 
of course nobody did it. Every day or two* 
the school-room was thrown into confusion by 
a mouse scampering across the desks. A re- 
gular hurry-scurry would take place till it was 
caught, when, instead of being taken to the cat, 
as ordered, it was reserved for another hunt. — 
Emson had a trap that caught the mice alive, 
and he constantly kept a number in a box. On 
one occasion a live hedgehog was put into the 
master's desk, against which he ran his hand 
whilst reaching something out. 

In this state the school remained for some 
time. The master's thoughts were engaged in 
endeavouring to find out the delinquents, and 
punishing them when he caught them ; whilst the 
boys, in their turn, were planning future schemes 
for mischief. He fumed and threatened — they 
laughed and planned. Had he appealed to their 
reason, instead of their fears, he might have suc- 
ceeded, as few of the boys were really ill-dispos- 
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ed ; but that feeling of a£fection to their master, 
\irbich might have been gained by the means be- 
fore pointed out (by his blending the parent 
with the teacher) they knew nothing of. They 
felt it not, because they had never known it. 

The writer remembers an instance that once 
took place in a school he was in himself, of a 
similar combination being put an end to, and the 
confederacy broken up, by a simple appeal to the 
generosity of the parties themselves. Some mis- 
chief had been done, merely for the sake of lark- 
ing, but the combination became apparent, and 
it was considered proper to check it at once. — 
The master called the boys around him, he point- 
ed out the folly of their conduct, and of his in- 
tention to keep the whole school in close confine- 
ment, with extra tasks, unless he was made ac- 
quainted with the names of the parties who had 
done the mischief. He said, " He did not expect 
the younger boys to tell, but he would leave it to 
the generosity of the parties themselves, 
whether they would have their schoolfellows all 
punished for the fault of a few. He thought 

2 
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they would not do it. He knew they would not 
do it. With all their faults he did not think 
them the set of pitiful, sneaking cowards to allow 
it. He should be ashamed of them as English 
boys if they did. But if they came forward, as 
they ought to do, and owned to their fault, and 
promised reformation for the future, he would 
forgive them what was past. He would allow 
them ten minutes to think of it ;" and he left 
the room. 

His firmness (for they knew he was not to be 
trifled with), his appeal to their reason and their 
sense of justice, and the promise of forgiveness, 
prevailed. Many anxious faces were turned on 
the party, and from some of the younger boys 
the tears began to flow ; but the others exclaimed, 
« Don't cry, my lads, you shall not be punished 
for us" A short note was speedily written, 
thanking the master for his kindness, imploring 
forgiveness, and promising amendment for the 
future. This was signed by the offending par- 
ties and laid upon the master's desk, whilst the 
parties themselves stood together waiting his 
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return. A short admonitory address was his 
reply. Order was restored, and those, once fore- 
most in mischief, were soon the first to prevent 
it; whilst a subscription was entered into 
amongst them to make good the damage they 
had occasioned. 

This was a mode of treatment not practised 
by Mr. Meadows, and they went on, scolding and 
chafing on the one band, and planning mischief 
on the other, till a day or two previous to the 
one appointed for breaking-up, when the busi- 
ness of the half-year was at once put an end to 
by their barring their master out, and absolutely 
refusing to do anything more that half-year. To 
effect this, they took an opportunity, whilst the 
assistant and that portion of their schoolfellows 
on whom they could not depend were out of the 
school-room. They bad saved their suppers for 
a night or two previous to enable them to hold 
out. 

Tired with the irritation of past months, their 
master at last surrendered. A few days more 
saw them all separated for the holidays, the boys 
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to their respective homes, and Mr. Meadows left 
to his soh'tary walks, without molestation from 
crackers, mice, or hedgehogs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A ladies' school. 

In the same town with Mr. Meadows there 
was a highly-respectahle school for young ladies, 
under the care of Mrs. Bedford, a lady of the 
most amiahle disposition, and in every way 
qualified for her situation. 

Among her numerous pupils was one of the 
name of Emma Lovatt, the daughter of a trades- 
man in moderate circumstances in Gloucester. — ^ 
She was a very fine girl, and remarkably clever, 
particularly in all the ornamental branches of 
her education, in which she chiefiy prided her- 
self, whilst the more useful and solid parts of 
it, though regularly performed, were consi- 
dered as tasks not so congenial to her buoy- 
ancy of spirits, which, in many respects, seemed 
to resemble that of Charles Emson. 

The two schools sometimes met, when out a 
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walky and Dodsand smiles were exchanged between 
the pupils, Emma and Charles having singled 
out each other. Their pews at church were 
contiguous, and slips of paper began to be ex- 
changed between them, containing that childish 
nonsense with which many of my readers are 
acquainted, especially if they spent their early 
years under similar circumstances. At length 
a regular correspondence was opened between 
them, through the medium of two of their 
schoolfellows, one of them, a girl, being day 
scholar to Mrs. Bedford, whilst her brother was 
a pupil of Mr. Meadows. From this childish 
.correspondence the most fatal results ultimately 
arose ; and though it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent such occurrences occasionally taking place, 
(for in spite of all the watchfulness of their teach- 
ers, parties of that age will find means of deceiv- 
ing them), yet no exertion ought to be spared 
by them, to whose care children are entrusted, to 
detect and stop such proceedings. 

It has long been the opinion of many that 
there is a great error in the present system of 
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female education, and that much valuable time is 
thrown away on what is utterly useless in after 
life; whilst those things are neglected which would 
prove of the greatest importance. I would not 
limit the extent of education in any one, for no 
one knows into << what state of life it may please 
God to call him." The writer owes his present 
station in society to education, and to that alone ; 
but the system of educating boys and girls is 
very different, and he thinks with them, that it 
would be better for society if they were educated 
more alike. If a great part of the time that is 
usually thrown away in fancy needlework, net- 
ting, &c.> was devoted to arithmetic and book- 
. keeping, how great would be the services a wo- 
man could render to her husband in business, 
and how much better would those in a more hum- 
ble sphere be adapted for domestic situations, 
where they have to render an account of monies 
entrusted to iheir care ! 

There appears to be a great evil in giving 
to young females that course of education, which 
may qualify them for the parlour or the ball- 
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room, when their prospects in life will he limited 
to the discharge of domestic duties, or applica- 
tion to business. When associated with others 
of higher rank and greater fortunes, they ac- 
quire, to a certain degree, their habits and their 
feelings, and the young female, whose system of 
education has been carried out to that degree of 
refinement, which music, dancing, drawing, and 
all the other elegant parts of a modern educa- 
tion impart, can rarely form her mind to the 
routine of a domestic life, where the very objects 
of her favourite studies are no more enjoyed, 
but placed, perhaps for ever, out of reach. To 
prevent this, they endeavour to obtain situations 
as governesses, &c., and to such an extent has 
this been carried, that in reply to an advertise- 
ment for a governess, in a newspaper, a short 
time ago, there were upwards of one hundred 
and forty applications for the situation. 

Here is an accumulation of misery. Upwards 
of one hundred and forty talented, well-educated 
young females struggling with poverty on the 
one hand, and disqualified for domestic situations 
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on the other ! How many hundreds fall yearly 
a prey to the seducer, for the sake of keeping up 
those indulgencies in which they haye heen in- 
judiciously reared ; till, as they recede farther 
and farther from the path of virtue, they ulti- 
mately sink into misery and ruin. 

Truth, like medicine, is not always pleasant, 
but it is believed what has been stated is not far 
from the mark ; and if we couple this with the 
extravagance in dress in which many are in- 
dulged beyond their sphere, we shall find two 
great causes of that depravity which unfortu- 
nately surrounds us. 

Emma Lovatt was an instance of the former 
part of these remarks. Her father was a trades- 
man in middling circumstances, yet, though he 
was enabled to give her a first-rate educatiou, his 
fortune was not sufficient to settle her in life in a 
station where the ornamental parts of it would 
be required. She was intended, like thousands 
more, for a governess. 

We will now, for a while, leave her, qualifying 
herself for her future occupation, under the able 
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tuition of Mrs. Bedford, only remarkiog, that 
the youthful mind, constantly employed upon a 
fashionahle education, seldom imhibes a deep 
feeling for those religious duties, which are the 
greatest safeguards of character and the best 
guardians of virtue, unless they have heen in- 
stilled into it from infancy by a mother's watch- 
ful care, which, unfortunately, was not the case 
with Emma Lovatt. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BACK, AND OFF ; AND BACK AND OFF AGAIN. 

In a former chapter we bad sent our young 
heroes home to their friends, where we will now 
follow them. 

They were received with the usual welcome 
by fond parents, and the progress they had made 
in their education was much praised. The im- 
provement of William Hudson had certainly 
been great. It has been before observed that 
Mr. Meadows was a good scholar, and that he 
had an excellent system of communicating know- 
ledge to his pupils. William had been attentive 
to his studies, and therefore felt little of the se- 
verity which had been experienced by the other 
two. He knew the strictness of their discipline, 
and he had endeavoured to conform to it. 

The improvement of his two companions, 
though not equal to his, was certainly greater 
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than they had ever made before. There was no 
screening lessons — no begging off there. A cer- 
tain portion of work must be done, and if not 
performed cofi amore^ it was enforced viet armis^ 
that is, on " thighs and arms.*' Part of Virgil 
had there a translation rather different to its 
common acceptation, especially that line, *^ Arma 
virumquie canoJ* 

I will not fatigue my readers by giving an ac- 
c<tunt of the parties they frequented, or the 
games they amused themselves with during the 
holidays ; but Barnard and Emson, during the 
time, got acquainted with three or four boys of 
the same wayward disposition as themselves, 
who, unfortunately, prevailed upon them to re- 
fuse to return to school. They appealed to their 
mothers, complained of the severity of Mr. Mea- 
dows ; urged some things that were true, and 
many more that were not ; implored, threatened, 
and tried all in their power, and maternal fond- 
ness would have yielded had it not been for Wil- 
liam Hudson, who said he was contented and 
wished to return ; and though Mr. Meadows was 
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a strict disciplinarian, and might be deficient in 
a little of that kind treatment which would make 
them more happy, yet, the boy who attended to 
bis duty had seldom much to complain of. 

For once, paternal authority prevailed, and 
they were sent back to school ; but not till Bar- 
nard and Emson had seen their new companions, 
and promised soon to see them again. 

It has been said before, that the play-ground 
was not large : but the farmers round the town 
gave them permission to play in their fields du- 
ring several months in the year. Taking an op- 
portunity, one half-holiday, whilst playing on 
the hills before mentioned, Barnard . and Emson 
separated from the rest of their schoolfellows and 
started home. 

On the road, they cut two sticks out of the 
hedge, and turned into a field by the way-side. 
They then stripped themselves naked, and flog- 
ged each other, till they were bruised from the 
knees to the shoulders. They then put on their 
clothes, pursued their journey, and, in this state 
arriving at home, presented themselves to their 
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mothers, stripped, aod shewed the state they 
were io, and said Mr. Meadows had done it. 
Mrs. Barnard wept; Mrs. Emson fainted; and 
their husbands were upbraided, for having in- 
sisted upon their being sent back to school after 
the holidays. 

In the meantime, the other boys had returned 
to the school, and Barnard and Emson were 
missing. Enquiries were set on foot, when it 
turned out, that they were seen together, mak- 
ing towards the road that led to their home, and 
Mr. Meadows immediately sent his assistant to 
their friends. 

Having taken coach, he was not long after 
them : but such was the torrent of invective with 
which he was received, that it was some time 
before he could be heard ; and it was with diffi- 
culty, he, at last, got their parents to believe 
that since their return to school neither of them 
had been flogged at all : but, when confronted 
with him, they were obliged to own to the truth 
of his statement, and they then confessed that 
they had done it themselves. 
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The condoling parents were, in their turn, 
greatly enraged at them, and they were sent 
back the same night, to be the laughing-stocks 
of their companions. 

As they were going to the coach office, they 
met two of their holiday companions, whom they 
had also seen before they went home to their 
friends. A word or two was whispered in the 
ears of these boys, but all that could be caught 
by the usher was, " remember — till then, good 
bye." 

For a few weeks all went on very smoothly. 
Lessons were well said, and the cane was not 
wanted. Emson and Barnard appeared more 
cheerful than usual, but they were continually 
together ; often in earnest conversation in which 
no one else took part. It was observed, that al- 
though they were always well supplied with 
spending money, which they usually parted with 
pretty freely, yet, since their last return, they 
had not been known to spend a penny, and the 
old woman who supplied the school with cakes, 
fruit, &c., often complained that she had lost 
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two of her best customers, and she could not tell 
how she had offended them. 

It had been observed, by the other boys, that 
Emson and Barnard kept their clothes very dif- 
ferently to what they did before. Instead of 
their throwing them carelessly in their boxes, 
as had formerly been their practice, they 
they were kept closely folded up, so as to lie in 
the least possible compass. 

The way to the boys' dormitory was by a back 
flight of stairs, the door of which entered into 
the yard. This door was locked on the outside, 
at night, and the key taken into the bouse, so 
that no one could get out that way ; but in the 
event of illness or accident, they could commu- 
nicate with the rest of the house, though they 
could not get out without passing through Mr. 
Meadows's bed-room. 

Mr. Meadows had a small dressing-room ad- 
joining the boys' stairs, the door of which they 
had to pass in going to bed. One Sunday even- 
ing the door of this room was left unclosed, which 
was perceived by £mson, who communicated 
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the fact to Barnard. They had been particular 
oyer their linen^ in the morning, to see if all 
had been brought from the washerwoman's^ and 
all being found rights it was put up as before 
described. 

They were soon in bed, as were all the rest 
except William Hudson, who continued longer 
at his priyd,te devotions than usual. He was 
pleased to see such an alteration in his friends, 
but during the day, a something that cannot be 
described, though often felt, seemed to hang 
over him. There was a vague dread of some- 
thing ill impending, for which he could give no 
reason, but which, nevertheless, he could not 
shake off. He piayed earnestly to God to bless 
him, his parents, relatives, friends, and all in 
the house, and at last; rising with his mind 
more composed, he got into bed, and was soon 
in a sound sleep. 

The sleep of boys is sweet, sound, and undis- 
turbed. In the chequered paths of life, how 
many of us are there, that have not often wished 
for that repose we once enjoyed, before the cares 
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and anxieties of the world began to weigh upon 
usP 

But there were two, that closed not their eyes 
that night. They lay watching the moon-beams 
which shone brilliantly through the window — 
they heard the breathings of their slumbering 
companions — they listened to the fastening of the 
doors— they heard the family retire to rest; and 
all was hushed and still. The church clock 
struck twelve, they started from their beds. — 
The chimes began playing the 149th Psalm,— 
** Oh praise ye the Lord !" &c., and though their 
minds were fully bent.upon their object, the still- 
ness of the night and the solemnity of the sound 
seemed to act on them as a spell, and for a mi- 
nute they stood motionless. " Be quick," saiji 
Barnard in a whisper, " if we are to go, now or 
never." They were soon dressed, and their 
clothes tied up; and moving softly down the 
attic stairs, they reached the dressing room un- 
heard. 

The window of this room opened on to the roof 
of a shed, on which theu^ot, and throwing down 
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their bundles they jumped after them. They 
took a hasty look round the play-ground, cleared 
the wall, took to the fields, crossed the brook, 
and in a short time were miles from the school. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE mother's breaking HEART. 

The morning came — the call bell rang, aad all 
were up and dressed ; — but soon the cry arose 
*< Where is Emson P Where is Barnard P" In 
vain the boys sought every where, neither Em- 
son nor Barnard were to be found. The bell 
rang for school ; their class was called up ; but 
they were not there, and soon all was confusion, 
Mr. Meadows began to suspect the truth. The 
dressing room window was open — there were 
marks of their feet upon the tiles — and their 
boxes were found empty. On examining round 
the play-ground walls, their feet-marks were 
found* in the adjoining garden. They traced 
them to where they crossed the brook, but there 
all track was lost. 

Mr. Meadows immediately started his assist- 
ant to their friends, but they were not there. — 
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Mr. Emson and Mr. Barnard surmised that they 
might be gene to Gloucester^ where they had 
relations, or to London where they had more, and 
which latter place they had both expressed a 
wish to see. Mr. Barnard immediately started 
for Gloucester, and Mr. Emson for London, both 
of them in a state of great agitation. 

But what was the state of their mothers when 
they heard the news (for their husbands had 
kept it from them) ? When they knew of it, 
which they did soon after, it came on them as a 
thunderbolt. They had requested Mr. Mea- 
dows to inform them> from time to time, how 
they went on after they had been sent back, and 
his accounts had been so yery favourable, that 
no suspicion ever crossed their minds. 

Mrs. Barnard wept and loudly bewailed her 

loss. It was well she could, for^ as Shakspeare 

beautifully observes : — 

" The grief that cannot speak, 
'' Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break." 

It was not the case with Mrs. Emson. She sank 
motionless on her seat. Her eyes filled with 
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tears and were ready to burst from their sockets, 
but not a drop escaped them. Her forehead 
burnt ]ike a glowing ember. Her cheeks were 
flushed — then pale — then flushed i^ain. Her 
bosom heaved with sighs that shook her frame^ 
and every power of mind seemed overthrown. 
Her lips were in constant motion, as if in silent 
prayer, but the only words that could be caught 
were — " My child ! my child !" and then the 
rising sigh would drown their utterance. 

In this state of agony she remained awhile. 
Those around her strove to sooth her, but in vain. 
Her other children clung to her — kissed her — 
pressed her hand — and strove to gain a word — a 
look. Her eyes looked not on them, though with a 
mother's fondness she threw her arms around 
them, but all she said was <* My child ! my child ! my 
Charles \" At length the scalding tears burst from 
her eyes and fell in showers, which were mingled 
with those of her children, who, sobbing, cried — 
*' Mother, do not cry ; Charles will come back 
again !" " Never !" she said, " Never — no ! I 
shall never see him again. I know he is gone 
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to sea. He will be drowned, and I shall never 
see him again." Then sobs and tears stopped 
all further utter ance^ and for some minutes she 
remained absorbed in grief^ when suddenly start* 
ing up, she exclaimed, " I will follow him." — 
« Follow him P Where P" exclaimed the other 
children. '<0h, I will find him!" cried the 
agonised and distracted mother. *^ I will seek 
him^ and when mj shoes are worn from off my 
feet, I will follow him barefooted/' Then burst- 
log into an hysterical laugh— '^ Yes, yes ; I shall 
find him.^' 

She was rushing out of the house, when she 
was restrained by those around her, who now 
saw that reason was overpowered. After a vio. 
lent struggle to get from them, she sank upon a 
seat and fainted away. When she revived they 
got her to bed, and there, for days, she lay per- 
fectly delirious and calling for her Charles. 

How many hundred youths have caused this 
dreadful grief ! This is no imaginary scene. — 
It is one of sad reality, drawn from life, if such 
a state can properly be called life. It is not 
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beightenedy for my feeble pen cannot do justice 
to ity or express one balf tbat parent suffered : 
•and tbougb years bave rolled, and cares and 
troubles bave beset my patb, yet, amongst them 
all, tbat scene was ever present to my mind — 
and ever will be. 

Ob, if the young but knew a mother's heart — 
her bopes — her joys — ^ber fears — her anxious 
cares : — could they but think upon the grief tbey 
cause — or witness such a scene as just described 
— tbey never could occasion it. 

While the above scene was taking place, Mr. 
Barnard was on the road to Gloucester, and 
Mr. Emson on bis way to London. As tbey 
botb took tbe outside of tbe coach, tbey kept a 
good look out upon tbe road, inquiring at each 
turnpike, and each place tbey stopped at, but in 
vain ; and, having waited two or three days, 
which were spent in anxious inquiry, tbey re- 
turned, disappointed of their object, to witness 
scenes of misery at home, more harrowing to 
their feelings than even tbe anxiety tbey felt for 
their children's welfare. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MORE OFF TOO. 

Emson and Barnard having got clear of the 
school, as descrihed in a former chapter^ took 
a path which led them into the road heyond the 
town, and started in great haste towards Liver- 
pool. 

As they had to pass through the town in 
which their friends resided, they found it need- 
ful to push on, that they might get through it 
before people were stirring, and about five o'clock 
they reached it, and by taking rather a circuit- 
ous route, and avoiding those streets in which 
they were most known, they got clear of the 
town and proceeded a short distance on the road, 
when they turned into a field and threw them- 
selves under a hay-rick. 

Here they rested awhile, and partook of some 
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bread and cheese which they had brought with 
them, and which had been saved from the previ- 
ous night. Leaving his bundle in the care of 
Emson, Barnard went back to the town to seek 
for their companions, and having met with one, 
he told them where they were, and that they 
would proceed a certain distance on the road and 
there wait for them. He then rejoined Emson, 
and not thinking themselves safe so near the 
town, they proceeded a few miles on the road, 
then turning into a field, they stretched them- 
selves on the grass and waited for the arrival of 
their companions. 

The one Barnard had seen soon let the others 
know what had transpired, and they were soon 
after them. They were boys in a more humble 
sphere of life, who had to go to different manu- 
factories to work, and had, therefore, to rise 
early ; and, under pretence of being busy, they 
got some provisions, which they took with them, 
and shared with Emson and Barnard. 

They had no great stock of money amongst 
them, and it was, therefore, necessary that they 
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should economise. They travelled chiefly by 
night, resting during the day on some sunny 
hanky or by the side of a hay-rick ; and in the 
course of three or four days they all reached Li- 
verpool in safety. 

Emson and Barnard immediately disposed of 
part of their clothes, in exchange for sailors' 
dresses, at one of those shops, the owners of 
which amass fortunes by such nefarious practices. 
A new suit of clothes, worth three or four pounds, 
is often exchanged for a dress not worth a so- 
Tereign, and the boy thinks himself fortunate if 
be can get a few shillings in cash to support 
him. 

These parties must be aware of the circum- 
stances which cause the transaction ; but whilst 
they accumulate the pelf, they feel no compunc- 
tion of remorse at robbing the boy, or breaking 
the heart of a parent, by assisting him in the 
elopement. Cannot the arm of the law extend 
to them P Is there no power to punish them ? 

£mson and Barnard felt proud in their new- 
garbs, whilst their luck was envied by their com- 
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panions, who could not succeed in getting rigged 
out. They immediately began to look out for a 
vessel, but at that time few boys were wanted. — 
However, they fell in with the master of a coast- 
ing vessel, who offered to take Emson and Bar- 
nard, and they forthwith removed what few 
things they had left to the vessel, then lying in 
Prince's Dock. The master observed, that he 
wished they had been at sea before, but as they 
had had good educations, they might be of ser- 
vice to him. Barnard was taken as cabin-boy, 
and Emson to assist in keeping the log, and those 
accounts generally kept by the steward in larger 
vessels. 

The vessel had been detained some time by 
contrary winds, but about four o'clock in the 
morning they were roused by the mate, who in- 
formed them that a fair wind had just sprang up, 
and that the brig was going to be hauled out, 
and that it would sail with the tide. Barnard 
and Emson were not long in following him to the 
dock, where they found the crew assembled and 
preparing to haul the vessel out. 
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They took leave of their companions, and took 
their stations according to orders, and the vessel 
was soon got into the river. 

The boys were sent aloft to nninrl the main 
royal and top-gallant sails, and acquitted them- 
selves as well as could be expected from boys 
who had never seen a ship before. The master, 
though laughing at their awkwardness, told 
them they would soon make two smart sailors. 
The sails were soon set, the ship's head brought 
round to her course, and away they went with 
un ebb tide and a fair wind, making a rapid pro- 
gress down the Mersey. 

We will now leave them awhile and return to 
their companions, who, from the pier-head, had 
continued to watch the vessel down the river 
till she was past New Brighton, and they then 
began -'to consult with each other what they 
were to do. Their money was all gone, and they 
could not get a ship. They resolved to make 
one more effort, and, if they failed, to return to 
their friends in the best manner they could. 

Whilst they were watching the brig that bore 
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away tbeir companionB, there was one watching 
it with a no less anxious eye. 

It has heen before observed that it was morn- 
ing when they passed through the town, where 
they were joined by their companions. Dinner 
time came, they were not there ; night came on, 
but they were not heard of. Enquiries were set 
on foot, but without effect, and their three mo- 
thers were left in a state of distress, nearly si- 
milar to what has been before described. At 
last one of their companions, who was to have 
gone with them (but who could not be found in 
their hurry), through mortification at his disap- 
pointment, said they were gone to sea ; but two 
or three days elapsed before the families of Em- 
son and Barnard were apprised of their route. 

Mr. Emson was just returned from London, 
and the moment he heard the news, he got on a 
Liverpool night coach and went in pursuit. My 
readers must remember there were no railroads 
a few years ago. He arrived at Birkenhead 
early in the morning, and, crossing the Mersey, 
he had a beautiful view of the river, and the brig 
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that wafl fast carrying the object of his pursuit 
far from his reach. 

He made every inquiry, but in vain. He had 
the town placarded. He communicated with 
the police, by whom he was assured that no such 
parties had been in Liverpool, and that he mgst 
have been wrong informed. 

The Liverpool police are rather too positive 
on this head. I know one, who, on a similar er- 
rand, applied to the Commissioner of Police in 
th« morning, and was assured the same thing 
that Mr. Emson was. The Police were ordered 
to look out, and at night he was informed he 
might rest assured the object of his search was 
not in Liverpool, though it afterwards was proved 
that, whilst the parent was on the Marine-walk 
by the side of Prince's Dock, anxiously looking 
out, the object of his search was, at the same 
time, in the street on the other side of it, and 
both of them were watching the Concordia get- 
ting into dock, with plenty of the police close to 
them. I do not state this to blame the police, 
for a deficient discharge of their duty, but they 
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might be less positive, and not indace parties to 
give np the search so soon. 

Trusting to the police, who promised to con- 
tinue their search, and to a friend in Liverpool, 
and knowing the dangerous state his wife was 
in, Mr. Emson retorned home, fatigued, dejected, 
miserable. 

The three boys — who had been left at Liver- 
pool — ^finding they could not get employment, en- 
deavoured to retrace their steps, blaming each 
other for their folly, and only agreeing upon 
one point, which was, that they had been foolish 
to leave comfortable homes and respectable em-, 
ployment, under good masters, to go in search 
of — they knew not what. 

Without money, and almost barefoot, they 
began to seek their way homewards. Reduced 
to beggary, they were glad to solicit alms as they 
passed along, and what few halfpence they got 
bestowed on them was spent in bread, and the 
rest of their subsistence was derived from raw 
turnips and robbing orchards on their road. — 
At last they got back to their homes, their shoes 
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worn out — their feet blistered and bleeding — 
and exhausted by hunger and want of rest, for 
their only bed on their return had been the cold 
ground, or under the shelter of a haystack. 

They implored forgiveness ; the mothers' arms 
were extended to receive them, and to these 
three families peace was again restored. Their 
sufferings had done them good ; they were cured 
of their folly. 

From them Mr. Emson learned the destina- 
tion of his son and Barnard, and he lost no time 
in communicating with the owners of the vessel, 
from whom he learned that they were gone to 
the Isle of Wight, from which place they would 
return to Liverpool, calling at Cork on their re-* 
turn, and that they were expected back in about 
two months. The owners said they would apply 
to the master of the vessel about them, and, 
knowing their respectability, they would request 
him to see that they were well treated, and, if 
they w^re in want of anything, to have it pro- 
vided for them, Mr. Emson agreeing to defray the 
expenses, and thanking them for their kindness. 
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This restored Mrs. Emson and Mrs. Barnard 
to a certain degree of composure^ and they began 
to be more resigned, though every rough and 
stormy night the mothers* feelings would break 
out with — " Where is my poor child now ?" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OFF AGAIN. 

Wk will now retain to our young adventurers. 
The wind and ebbing tide carried the brig ra- 
pidly down the Mersey, when they began to 
turn giddy, and showed symptoms of sea sick- 
ness. The captain, aware of this, ordered them 
to run round the vessel till it went off, which 
they did. This may appear a curious recipe to 
prevent the unpleasantness of sea sickness, but 
I have been assured by sailors on whom I can 
rely, that nothing will prevent it but active ex- 
ertion, and that seldom fails. 

The ship glided gently through the deep during 
the remainder of the day. Night came on,, the 
watch was set, and the other hands turned in ; 
but where were our adventurers to sleep ? They 
did not know that each sailor had to find his own 
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bed. l*hey had none, not even the hammock. — 
They were shown a lot of spare sails, on which 
they threw themselvesy and covered their bodies 
with part of an old one. 

The excitement of the day was over. All was 
stilly save the ripple of the water as it broke 
from the bows of the vessel as she urged her way 
through the deep. Barnard felt restless; but 
the more active mind of £m9on was soon far 
away, and, for the first time since his departure, 
he thought seriously of home. He thought of 
his mother, for, though wayward and obstinate, 
he was not without feeling, if he was without 
thought. Could he have seen her at the mo- 
ment, and witnessed what she was suffering, it 
might have left a lasting impression on his 
mind. But he saw it not, he thought not of it, 
he only thought she would wonder where he was 
gone. Still there was something not easy on 
his mind — a dread he never felt before. He 
found a heap of sails was not a good feather bed ; 
that there was a difference between salt junk 
and roast beef; and that the common ship bis- 
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cuit was not like the good white bread he had 
been accustomed to. Though the captain and 
crew, as yet, behaved very well to thetn, still he 
could not help thinking he had made a fool of 
himself, and already began to wish himself back. 
He thought of William Hudson. He was cheer- 
ful and happy. By attention to his lessons he 
escaped the severity of Mr. Meadows ; and he 
was forced to acknowledge to himself that he 
deserved the floggings he had had, and that it 
was his own fault that he had been so often pu- 
nished. He called to his mind much of Hud- 
son's kind advice, and wished that he had fol- 
lowed it, and, for the first time in his life that 
bis heart went with his words, he prayed. His 
mind grew calmer and he fell asleep, but his 
sleep was disturbed by unpleasant dreams. He 
dreamt that they were attacked by pirates, and 
that he fell, dreadfully wounded. Then he 
thought he was wrecked on a barren island, — 
Then, that a shark had got him by the leg and 
was pulling him under the water, and that he 
felt all the horrors of drowning, but at this in- 
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9tant he was aroused from his si amber by the 
boatswain piping all hands on deck, and the 
mate calling out — ** All hands reef topsails." 

He hurried on his clothes and was soon on 
deck, when he found a change had taken place 
since he went below. The wind was howling 
through the rigging and the sea was running 
high. Emson and Barnard felt alarmed. Em- 
son asked one of the sailors if there was any 
danger from the storm P The man laughed at 
him, and asked him if he called that a storm P — 
** This is nothing but a fresh breeze." Emson 
thought that bad enough, but the sailor's confi- 
dence had re-assured him. The ship was soon 
eased of as much of her canvass as the captain 
thought needful ; the regular watch took their 
stations, and the rest again turned into their 
hammocks. The breeze was soon over, and the 
sun rose oyer a sea with scarcely a ripple on its 
surface. 

The boys were instructed in their several du- 
ties, and showed how to splice a rope, and taught 
how to box the compass, and for a few days all 
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went on favonrably, except that the mate, who 
was a rough) unmerciful fellow^ took offence at 
them^ and ever after, during their continuance 
in the vessel^ they were miserable. For the 
most trifling mistake or clumsiness a rope's end 
was applied to their shoulders. He was con- 
stantly complaining of them to the Captain^ and 
often laying things to their charge of which they 
were innocent. They bore it as patiently as 
they could, but Emson said unto Barnard^ — 
«* Never mind, Tom, a time will <;ome." 

The brig was delayed several days off the 
coast of Cornwall, by adverse winds and calms. 
At the close of the sixth day, the sea was like a 
mirror, resplendently gilded by the rays of the 
setting sun. The porpoises were rolling around 
the vessel, whilst several of " Mother Carey's 
Chickens,"* were observed, and presently the 
sky looked red and fiery. 

The Captain and crew stood a few minutes 
looking at the sky, and shook their heads.-— 

• The Stormy Petrel. — Their appearance denotes 
an approaching storm. 
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** Down with the top-gallant masts/^* cried the 
captain. It was done. <'In with the jih- 
hoom !"t The order was oheyed. " Close reef 

* Perhaps many of my readers in this inland district 
are not much acquainted with shipping, and, in order to 
explain the few nautical terms it will be necessary to 
introduce, the following few remarks may not be unser- 
viceable. 

A full rigged ship has three sets of masts. The one 
nearest the head of the vessel is called the foremast, that 
in the middle, the mainmast, and that towards the stem, 
the mizen mast. Each of these sets of masts consists, in 
a large vessel, of four parts. That part &stened into the 
deck is called the mast, the one above that, the top-mast, 
the part above that, the top-gallant mast ; and the ex- 
treme top is called the royal mast. Thus there is the 
fore topmast, the main topmast, and the mizen topmast, — 
the fore topgallant, the main topgallant, &c. To each of 
these masts is affixed a beam called the yard, to which is 
fastened a sail, distinguished by the mast and the part of 
it, it is attached to, as the fore topsail, the main topsail, 
&c. The bottom sails are csdled the coursers ; but there 
is no courser set to the mizen mast, and a sail is set to it 
the lengthways of the ship, or as sailors call it, fore and 
aft ; which is called the spanker. A brig has no mizen 
mast, and the spanker is then attached to the mainmast. 

t The jib-boom is a beam run out from the end of the 
bowsprit, to which is attached a long, narrow sail. 
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the top-sails !" The top-sails were close leefed. 
'* Batten down the hatches V** And the hatches 
were battened down. The Captain then took one 
of the ablest sailors and lashed him to the 
helm. 

£mson and Barnard were astonished at what 
was taking place, for there was scarcely a breath 
of air stirring at the time, but presently the 
wind began to blow, and the clouds were arched 
over head as black as ink, smeared about with 
patches of dirty white. The sea heaved heavi- 
ly^ and the ship began to pitch in such a man- 
ner that Emson and Barnard could not keep 
upon their legs. " Up with the coursers 1" 
shouted the Captain ; but before there was time 
to do so, the gale burst on them with such fury 
that it shivered tbem to pieces. The ship fell 
firom her course^ and was driving rapidly before 
the wind. The waves rose, and, ^breaking over 
the deck, washed every thiug before them. Em- 
son and Barnard clung to the rigging, and they 

• The hatches are like large trap-door ways, opening 
into the body of the ship from the deck. 
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then saw the necessity of the man being lashed 
to the helm. 

The Captain stood on the forecastle, keenly 
watching every spar, and looking intently on 
every rope. The spars bent and cracked, and 
the cordage strained till it fairly thrummed, bat 
neither stick nor rope gave way. "She stands 
it well;" said the Captain. ''Port, there! — 
Port, hard !"♦— « Port it is ;" cried the man at 
the helm, and the vessel, obedient to the impulse, 
was brought upon her former tack, ** Ah \*^ 
said Barnard to Emson, " I wish we were in 
port, or in the middle of some common." 

Presently the lightning flashed ; the thunder 
burst with an awful crash, and peal on peal suc- 
ceeded, whilst the lightning played on the waves 
like fiery serpents, illuminating the sea, now 
lashed into a sheet of foam, showing here and 
there a few dark lines, whilst the rain began to 
fall in torrents. 

* The effect of this would be to throw the ressel's 
course more to the left. They were then near the Scilly 
rocks, and the Captain wished to keep nearer to the 
Cornish coast to avoid tbem. 
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The captain called Em^on^ who was standing 
on the lee-side of the long heat, to come for- 
ward. He did so. The Captain told him he 
must go forward and look out for any ship or 
lighthouse he could see. He went forward with 
him^ and lashed him to the howsprit to prevent 
his heing washed away. He had not been in 
this situation five minutes^ when a tremendous 
wave struck the ship under her bow^ , burying 
him in the surge. It was fortunate he was 
securely lashed> or he must have gone along 
with his hat, which he lost. The Captain came 
forward and asked him if he saw anything. 
Emson replied no, but scarcely had he pro- 
nounced the wordy when another wave broke 
over the starboard bow,* carrying the Captain 
and all before it along the deck. Emson, though 
in no enviable plight himself, could not help 
laughing as the Captain got up and shook him- 



* Starboard means the right hand side of the vessel, 
when a person on it is standing with his face towards her 
head. Larboard, means the left hand. 
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hindy and upon his introduction it proved to be 
Mr. £mson. 

Though Mr. £mson felt his mind at ease^ 
as soon as he knew that his son was on board a 
well-built vessel, it was not the case with his 
wife. She had no peace, night or day; for though 
the knowledge of his situation had removed the 
more distressing state of mental agony she was 
in before it was known, she was never happy. 
She blamed everything and every body for his 
going off: — ^herself, for her cruelty in forcing him 
back to school against his will, instead of her 
excessive fondness, which had spoiled him. She 
accused Mr. Meadows of having an antipathy to 
him, and using him brutally and worse than any 
of the rest. She called her husband harsh and 
unfeeling, because he would sometimes say, 
Charles would make a good sailor, and perhaps 
sometime he should see him master of a good 
vessel. Peace was banished from her home — 
she scarcely noticed her other children — no smile 
welcomed the presence of her husband — ^but all 
was sullen, gloomy, and sad. She was fast set- 
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t]]Dg into a state of melaDcboIy, from which aJl 
attempts to rouse her were vain; hut, on the 
night of the storm hefore descrihed^ which was 
felt all over the country, she was nearly frantic. 
She paced the room in the utmost agony, crying, 
" My child will be lost ! — my child will be lost 1" 
and vowed, that if he did not go and meet the 
vessel^ and get him back, she would go herself. 

Mr. Emson might as well have reasoned with 
the storm then raging as have attempted to do 
so with her, and he promised her he would do it; 
and we now have him introduced to the Captain 
of the brig, who received him with the frank 
welcome of a British sailor. 

To use a sailor's expression, Mr. Emson was 
taken aback when he was told that the boys had 
left the ship, and no one knew what route they 
had taken ; and as the Captain was unable to 
afford him the least information, he left him, dis- 
appointed and dejected. 

Besides the anxiety of his own feelings on the 
subject, he saw the misery that awaited him at 
home, and he scarcely knew whether to return, 

e 2 
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or to start for Torbay aod endeavour to trace 
tbem. He knew that this would be next to im- 
possible : and to go back without them would be 
to return to a scene of misery worse^ if possible, 
than what he had previously mtnessed: in fact, 
he dreaded to return home. He started to Lon* 
don, hoping that they had made off to their re- 
latives there. 

Though the mail in those days did not travel 
quite so fast as it does now, letters soon found 
their way across the island, and the Captain's 
letter was delivered to the owners of the vessel, 
and a communication was sent to Mr. Emson 
before he returned. 

Mrs. Emson received the letter. She saw the 
Liverpool post-mark, she knew the hand and the 
seal, and instantly opened it ; but before she had 
finished its contents, she staggered to her chair, 
and fainted away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hudson, who happened to be 
with her, assisted in reviving her. and Mr. Hud- 
son endeavoured to console her with the hope 
that her husband had got scent of their route. 
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and was following in their track ; and she felt 
the more inclined to believe it, as he had not 
written to her since his departure. This was 
her only hope^ and Mr. Hudson encouraged her 
to cling to it. 

The night came, Mr. Emson did not return. 
The morning came, but there was no letter from 
him. She then felt quite convinced that her 
brother-in-law was right, and began to feel more 
resigned. The evening came on, and found her 
in anxious suspense. Why had her husband not 
written ? Had some accident happened to him P 
The children were gone to Mr. Hudson's, the 
servant was engaged, she was sitting with her 
elbow on the table, with her head resting on her 
hand, lost in thought, and surmising a thousand 
different things, when the sitting-room door 
opened, a boy in a sailor's dress entered the 
room, and said " Mother." ♦ 

She started from her seat and looked wildly 
on him as if she saw a spectre. 

** Mother, don't you know me P" 

^'What, Charles!" she said, and throwing 
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ber arms around his neck she would have sunk 
on the floor, had he not placed her on the sofa, 
and taken his seat beside her, with both arms 
round her neck. She laughed — she sobbed — 
she smiled through tears that trickled down her 
face — she kissed hiro, and pressed him to her 
bosom. Her son was restored — ^her sorrows 
were ended. How soon to be renewed, remains 
to be shewn. 

When Barnard and Emson left Torbay, their 
only object was to get clear of the brig to escape 
the ill-usage of the mate, but when they had got 
a sufficient distance that they felt no danger of 
pursuit from the crew, they sat down to take 
breath, and they then began to think what they 
were to do. They were then nearly three hun- 
dred miles from home, without any friend near, 
or scarcely a penny in their pockets, and after 
talking otcr various plans, they resolved to 
hasten home. 

At school, they had constructed 4tiaps of Eng- 
land and other countries, and they recollected 
the principal towns on their route. They re-- 
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presented themselves, as two shipwrecked sea 
boys, wishing to return to their friends. Their 
tale was believed, for though their vessel had 
escaped the storm, many others were not so 
fojrtunate. The coast was strewed with wrecks, 
and the newspapers were full of accounts of the 
loss of life and destruction of vessels during that 
fearful night. 

They received assistance from the charitable 
sufiBcient to buy tbem food, whilst the drivers 
of waggons, &c., on the road,' allowed them to 
ride. They travelled nearly night and day, 
and were thus enabled to reach home before 
Mr. Emson, who had stopped a day or two in 
London. 

Barnard had served his mother much the same 
as Emson had served his, but her feelings not 
being quite so susceptible, she received him 
with a hearty welcome, without being overpow- 
ered by her feelings. 

Mr. Emson returned the same evening from 
his journey, and was much surprised to find the 
object of his search at home before him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOME. 

In the preceding chapters we have traced our 
heroes' adventures^ and the sufferings arising 
from their misconduct, until their return home, 
which my readers, perhaps, will suppose was 
restored to its accustomed state of happiness ; 
hut if they do so, they are mistaken. The suf* 
ferings of the mothers were ended it is true, and 
a great weight was removed from the hreast of 
their fathers ; and, to a casual ohserver, all was 
nearly as it ha4. been before their departure. 
But if they will look a little beyond the surface, 
and watch the future workings of events, they 
will find the seeds of discord had been sown, and 
they were already beginning to put forth those 
shoots which ultimately produced a heavy crop 
of bitterness and misery, especially in the family 
of Mr. Emson. 
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The other children thought they were neg- 
lected, and that their mother cared for one alone, 
regardless of the rest. Jealousy had begun to 
rankle in their breast, and it soon began to show 
itself. 

The behaviour of the mothers, particularly of 
Mrs. Emson, during their absence, had made 
their husbands glad to keep a« much* as possible 
from ho^ie, jftod thus tj^e spell was broken tkat 
made^^home ^nce .so ffappy. ** Home, mi^et 
home^'' iia^Tost the' adjective; and thougb the 
tine was skortj^ e^Qts occurred that agrved to 
lengthen it, till home was the last place sought. 

' The boys were indulged more than ever. No- 
thing thai their mothers could do for them was 
thought enough. Not a* thing did they ask for 
Chat they we«e deniepl. They had been spoiled 
by excesMve fondness -when children, they were 
now beiqg ruined by the same indulgence* 

Their fathers, on the other hand, thought it 
was time they were put under more restraint, 
and that indulgence should have due boundii. 
Hence arose a continual scene of contention. If 
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one of the other children was denied anything, 
the reply was^ ** It would not have been denied 
to Charles, he is the pet." If Charles was or- 
dered by his father to do anything which he did 
not choose to do, if it was not done hb mother 
took his part| and if the father remonstrated, 
her only reply was, ** Yon are all prejudiced 
against him ; I am the only friend he has got, 
and I will protect him." 

Indulged in every whim, and supplied with 
money for every extravaganc.e, the boys conti- 
nued at home, growing up in idleness, and •ra- 
pidly hastening to ruin: and though their mothtnr 
sometimes thought they were too indulgent, if 
they weie refused any request, however impro- 
per, the threat of being off to sea again was 
enough to carry their point. 

Their fathers tried them in the counting-house, 
but they could not trust to them. They got them 
respectable situations, but the confinement did 
not suit them, and they continued in none. Thus 
several years rolled on, domestic happiness was 
destroyed, and the boy that with judicious ma- 
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nagement might have become an ornament to 
society, was fast growing np an idle profligate. 

On the other hand, William Hudson, who had 
completed his studies under the care of Mr. Mea- 
dows, was at home, a good scholar, and a com- 
fort to his parents. He was of great assistance 
to his father in his business, to which he devoted 
his sole attention. His mother's watchful eye was 
over him, and with the same tenderness that she 
instilled the first impressions into his infant mind, 
she watched over his youth : cheering him on- 
ward in the path of duty, gently reproving every 
youthful fault, concealing nothing from his father, 
— but, with that love which looks beyond the 
present hour, if he had been guilty of any boyish 
inadvertence, she always told him of it in his 
father's presence. 

Mr. Hudson frequently remonstrated with 
Emson and Barnard, and tried to persuade them 
to alter their course, but his advice was disre- 
garded and often laughed at. 

They kept going on from bad to worse. One 
evening, whilst strolling round the town, they 

H 
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beard music and dancing in what is commonly 
called a ^^ Saloon/' but, if designated by their 
proper name, they would be called the outcourts 
of Pandemonium. 

*' Tom/' said Emson, ^* let us have a spree ; 
let us go in !" 

They paid for their check, and were shown 
up-stairs, into a large room, filled with youths 
like themselves, and girls of ill-fame. There 
was every attraction to allure unthinking youth: 
— music, dancing, singing, cards, bagatelle, &c.* 
They danced with the girls, sung, and then be- 
gan to play. They came off winners, returned 
home in high spirits from their night's diversion, 
and determined to go again ; but from that hour 
their fate was determined. They had been idle, 
thoughtless, and extravagant before ; they were 
-now introduced to crime, and soon became the 
associates of thieves and prostitutes. 

* This descriptioD of one of the hells in BirmiDgham 
was famished me hy a father, who followed his son into 
one of these dens of infamy. Soon after, the son was in 
prison for barglarjr. 



r 
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Mr. Emson got apprised of it^ and with the 
hopes of reclaiming him, as well as anxious to 
have home more comfortable, he was determined 
he should leave the town, and after some little 
delay he procured him a situation at Glouces- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

To Gloucester he went, where he had not heen 
long hefore he met with Emma Lovatt, who was 
now residing with her friends. 

Educated in a style beyond her walk in life, 
with lively spirits and a romantic turn of mind, 
Emma remained a burden to her parents, who 
already began to repent of their folly in their 
over indulgence. 

They had found that situations are not so 
soon procured as expected. She was now too 
old for a junior, and too young for an able assist- 
ant, or to take the entire management of a 
school on her own account ; and she remained at . 
home, replying to scores of advertisements, with- 
out obtaining an answer to any of her applica- 
tions. 
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Their early acquaintance was soon renewed, 
and for a time it had a beneficial efiPect opon 
Charles, for it kept him from other company. 
He attended to the duties of his situation toler- 
ably well for some time, spending most of his 
leisure hours with Emma, to whom he promised 
marriage, eternal love, constancy, and every 
other promise that could be made, without any 
thoughts of fulfilling them, or even scarcely 
knowing what he was saying. 

The romantic mind of Emma gave credence to 
his tales. She believed him, — she loved him, — 
alas ! too well. He took advantage of the confi- 
dence placed in him, and betrayed it. She im- 
plored him to marry her to hide her disgrace. 
He put her off from time to time, till her situa- 
tion became apparent to her friends, who instantly 
sent her away. It .was said she had accepted an 
engagement at a distance; but the situation 
Emma went to was very different to what her 
acquaintance were led to suppose. 

On Emma's removal, Charles became acquain- 
ted with several young men in the city, as gay, 

H 2 
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as thoughtless, as reckless, as himself: and be 
again plunged into a course of extravagance. 
Though his salary was such that he might have 
appeared in the first style of respectability, with 
money to spare, he was continually importuning 
his mother for more, with which she endea- 
voured to supply him ; but all was not enough : 
he soon began to make free with moneys of his 
master,' and he was at last detected. The 
amount, though not considerable, wa& sufficient 
to blast his character for ever, — and though he 
said he intended replacing it as soon as he got 
his salary or received some from home, all was 
of no avail. His employer, out of consideration 
to his friends, who payed him the amount of 
which he had been robbed, declined to prosecute 
him ; but he had to leave, with a character for 
ever blasted, and every prospect ruined. 

It is more than probable that Charles, in the 
first instance, never intended robbing his em- 
ployer. He had lost his money at play, and he 
owed a companion a bet, — a debt of honour ! 
He felt ashamed to meet him till he could pay it. 
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He took the money and paid him, and replaced 
it when he had some. He was not detected, but 
replacing what he had previously taken soon left 
him penniless. He tried it again and again, and 
he went on, << deeper and deeper still/' till he 
could not extricate himself. 

May all young men, who peruse this, reflect 
upon his fate, and pause ere they appropriate to 
their own use one farthing of their employer's, 
even for an hour ! It is better to go weeks pen- 
niless with an unstained reputation, than to en- 
joy a brief period of extravagance at the expense 
of honour and honesty. The honest heart can 
smile amidst poverty and distress. It fears not 
to grapple with difficulties. The strength of 
soul it imparts is sufficient to support it in all 
trials, — 

** 'Tis the best gift of heaveD. A Happiness, 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of fate, 
Exalts great nature's favourites. A wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, npr to baser hands 
Can be transferred. It is the only good 
Man justly boasts of or can call bis own." 

ARMSTRONa. 
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When will the arm of the law extend itself to 
put down those dens of infamy, those nurseries 
of crime, hefore described ? How many thousand 
amiable though thoughtless youths, who might 
have run a long career of honour, have been 
destroysd by them ! How many ruined fathers 
and broken-hearted mothers now have to curse 
those hot-beds of profligacy, yet they remain 
unnoticed, unremoved ! Philosophers declare that 
" if you remove the cause the efiPect will cease ;" 
Philanthropists bewail the growing profligacy 
and depravity of the nation, and the state of 
crime, -point to the number of committals to our 
gaols, and cry aloud for a moral reformation ; 
whilst our Judges join in the cry, in their ad- 
dresses to the Grand Juries, — Ministers of Reli- 
gion declaim from the pulpit on the prevalence of 
sin, the corruption of human nature, its prone- 
ness to evil, and the natural tendency of the 
heart to prefer the pleasures of this world to 
those of another, — whilst all good men acknow- 
ledge the truth of their remarks, and deplore the 
state of things around them : — yet nothing is 
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done, — the crying evil is not removed, — and 
why? what is considered every hody's business is 
attended to by nobody. Individual exertion can 
do little, and few like to be held up as a public 
mark. It wants union — it wants a concentration 
of public opinion, acting through an acknowledged 
agency, and well supported by funds to work it. 
The law is strong enough, it only wants a moving 
power to put it into action. 

A concentration of public opinion broke the 
fetters of the slave. A concentration of public 
opinion secured religious freedom. A concentra- 
tion of public opinion carried the Reform Bill in 
spite of every opposition ; and a concentration of 
public opinion, and that alone, can put down the 
crying evil all complain of. Let oar Philosophers, 
Philanthropists, Judges, and Ministers of Reli- 
gion establish a union for the suppression of 
these places of infamy, and let them be as well 
supported in their attempts as the leading men 
were, who brought forward those gigantic mea- 
sures abovenamed, and all may yet be well. 

For every shilling, laid out in such a cause, a 
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pound would be saved in the expense incurred in 
the maintenance and piosecution of felons ; and 
if that is not interest enough, let them look at 
the happy homes it may save from ruin — how 
many fathers' sighs it may suppress — how many 
mothers' hearts it may keep from breaking ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

** Bad leads to worse, and better tends to best/' 

How true are those beautiful lines of Bowe :•— 

» 

** To be good is to be happy. Angels 

Are happier than mankind because they are better. 
Guilt is the source of sorrow. 'Tis the fiend, 
The avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and stings." 

Emson returned home with a blasted character 
and ruined prospects. Barnard had already 
quarrelled with his father^ who had turned him 
out of doors, and he was leading the life of a va- 
gabond: living upon the plunder of those 
thoughtless youths he could get within his reach, 
cheating at play, and living with prostitutes. 

But whilst Emson and Barnard were fast sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in crimei William Hudson 
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was pursuing his career with honour^ beloved 
by all who knew him, — ^was now become the 
partner of his father in business, taking the most 
active part upon himself. His mother looked on 
him with feelings of maternal pride, to see the 
object of her love so well repay her care. In 
that family Peace found a home, and Happiness 
a constant abode, though they had both long 
been strangers to the dwellings of their rela- 
tives. 

Charles Emson and Barnard were again con- 
stant companions, and Emson soon became as 
profligate and abandoned as Barnard; yet the 
doting mother winked at his faults, and still 
supplied him with money. 

After her confinement, Emma returned to 
Gloucester, leaving her child in the care of the 
parties she had been with, where it soon after 
died. She was surprised to find that Charles 
had left, and the thoughtless, fond, doting, in- 
jured girl, resolved to follow him. In vain her 
friends remonstrated with her on the impropriety 
of her conduct ; and her father went so far as to 
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threaten her that his door should be for ever 
closed OD her if she attempted so rash a step. 

One morning found her gone. Her mother, 
who had grieved much at what had before hap- 
penedy was so hurt at her conduct, that the ex- 
cess of her grief brought on a fever of the brain, 
which soon terminated her existence, and the 
father then resolved to see Emma no more. 

She had found Charles. She clung to him — 
she wept — she knelt — she prayed to him to 
make her his wife. To pacify her he told her 
he would, and again put her o£f from time to 
time. She took a room, and by pledging part 
of her clothes, with her pencil and her needle 
she endeavoured to support herself; but he was 
now become that reckless miscreant, that under 
the pretext of borrowing, he got great part of 
her scanty earnings from her. He introduced 
Barnard to her, and by degrees she got acquaint- 
ed with their female companions, who, under the 
pretence of finding her employment, wished to 
make her as one of themselves. 

Thus she went on, struggling with poverty 
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and want, frhilst Emsoa's coaduct to her got 
daily worse. The more she yielded to his plea- 
sure or his humoar, the more insulting was his 
conduct, and the more wretched she hecame ; 
whilst her father's door was closed against her, 
and she had not a friendly home to seek for 
shelter. 

Barnard met Emson one afternoon more 
gloomy than usual. He was out of cash. He 
had been shunned as a cheat, and money other- 
wise was not forthcoming. Emson too was 
nearly penniless. They conversed awhile toge- 
ther, — at last Emson said, 

« What is to be done ?" 

Barnard said, <* I will have some to-night : 
will you join me?" 

<' With all my heart," said Emson. 

" Meet me at seven to-night," said Barnard ; 
^ just out of the town, where we stopped when 
we waited for our companions, when we went to 
Liverpool. Dornton comes home to-night. I 
know his time. Good bye." 

Mr. Dornton yr&i traveller to one of ihe first 
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firms in the town, and Barnard overheard him 
tell a friend, sometime before, when he should 
return. He was proceeding homewards in his 
travelling gig, at a moderate pace, when, at a 
bend of the road, a rope, which was made fast to 
a tree on one side of it and drawn round a post 
on the other, was suddenly pulled tight. The 
horse's legs were entangled, it stumbled and fell, 
and Mr. Dornton was thrown out of his gig. 
Two ruffians were immediately upon him, rifling 
his pockets. He was not much huii;, and being 
a powerful man, he was soon on his legs, and a 
furious scuffle ensued. He had knocked one of 
his assailants down, and was aiming a heavy 
blow at the other, when a pistol was fired, 'and 
the contents of it lodged in his breast. He stag- 
gered and'1«ll,— ^his* pockets and travellirg-box 
were ransacked, and he was left bleeding on the 
road. 

Asootler traveller, who was behind, hearing 
fhe #fepOTf-of*tll« pistol, pushed forward, suspect- 
ing mischief, as the road in that place was rather 
lonely. He there found the unfortunate man in 
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the road^ with hiu horse standing by him ; but 
no clue could be found of those who had perpe- 
trated the crime. With some difficulty he got 
the murdered man into the gig, and took him to 
the nearest inn, and after giving his name and 
address, he started forward to inform the po- 
lice. 

The police came, but search was yain. No 
track could be found of the road the murderers 
had taken, nor was there any clue to lead to sus- 
picion. 

The next night found Emson and Barnard in 
London, in disguised names, dressed as sailors, 
with plenty of money in their pockets. They got 
berths on board an East Indiaman, and in a few 
days they bade farewell to England. 

The police made every search for the murder- 
ers of Mr. Dornton, but in vain. Emson and 
Barnard had been long known to them as two 
profligate characters, yet suspicion did not fall 
on them ; and it was not till several days after their 
sudden departure was known that rumour, trum- 
pet-tongued, proclaimed them as the murderers. 
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These rumours reached the ears of their 
friends, and their disappearance served to con? 
firm their fears ; and now those homes, that long 
had heen strangers to peace, became the abodes 
of misery and wretchedness. The struggles in 
the minds of their mothers, between maternal 
fondness and a too late conviction of their folly, 
produced in them a feeling nearly bordering upon 
madness. Mr. Barnard became more sullen and 
morose than ever, and he was fast sinking into 
a settled melancholy. Mr. £m8on to drown 
care had recourse to the bottle. He drank deep, 
and business became neglected. From a state of 
moderate independence they had been gradually 
sinking to poverty ; and they were in a short 
time involved in difficulties. 

The wretched Emma, finding herself again 
deserted, without a friend to look to for help, 
and with a mind contaminated through inter- 
course with the parties to whom she had been 
introduced, Aank into a state of common prosti- 
tution 'p and after associating awhile with one, 
and then* with, another, and being deserted by 

I 2 
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all^ she took up her residence in a common bro- 
thel, passing the day in a state of melancholy 
dejection, till her cares were forgotten, and her 
spirits elevated by intoxication. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

" THERB IS NO PEACE TO THE WICKKD/' 

The MadraSy a fine-built vessel of one thou- 
sancb Ions burden, well officered, manned, and 
armed, made a rapid pa^ssage down the Channel. 
Amongst the crew were two, who again recognis- 
ed the SciJly lights, and they then began to call 
to mind the adventures they had gone through 
since the fearful night they ran by them in the 
brig. 

They were then boys, who, in one of those 
foolish humours youths too often experience, had 
left their homes in search of novelty. They 
were now exiles from their country, in which 
they durst not longer remain, lest the arm of the 
law should lay hold of them. 

But, though they had escaped the hands of 
justice for a season, they felt the full force of 



1 
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those awful words, — " There is no peace to the 
wicked, saith my God," and conscience, with its 
scorpion scourge, began to lash their minds. — 
They were now removed from the companions of 
their evil career. The strict discipline of the 
vessel kept them in order. The admonitions of 
the worthy chaplain sank deep into their minds, 
particularly into the more sensitive one of Em- 
son, whilst the beautiful service of the Church 
of England, which was regularly offered up, 
struck him with a force it had never done be- 
fore. 

To use the language of a young friend, who 
bad been some time at sea, and from whose log 
some of these scenes have been transcribed, — 
" Sailors are not Atheists. I never knew a sai- 
lor yet, who did not acknowledge the existence of 
a God. They may have singular modes of ex- 
pressing their belief, and their opinions of the 
minor details of religion may not be very clear, 
but^is is well accounted for. They visit every 
^lime, and find m^^nkipd, in variolas countries, 
M differing on that^tfcpre. They come in con? 
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tact \Fith men of erery creed, and they find good 
and bad in all. But tbey find all agreeing in 
one great point — the existence of on^ great first 
cause. Their hourly experience confirms it. — 
They see it in the calm — they hear it in the 
breeze — they feel it in the storm. Let the Athe- 
ist pace the deck daring the middle watch of 
night, as I have done — thousands of miles from 
land — conscious that a thin plank was all be- 
tween him and eternity — all silent as the grave 
— not a sound to be heard, save the tread of the 
watch in another part of the vessel — the breath- 
ing of those asleep around, or the bell of some 
distant vessel striking the hour, and sounding so- 
lemnly over the wide expanse. The vessel, im- 
pelled by a gentle breeze, scarcely strong enough 
to fill her sails, but not sufficient to cause a rip- 
ple on the surface of the sea, which lay, like a 
Tesplendent mirror, all around, unmoved and un- 
disturbed, save by the gentle ripple that fell from 
the ship's bows, sparkling, like burning gold, 
from myriads of animalculse it contains. Let 
him turn his eyes aloft and view the cloudless 
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sky, spangled with its shining host — let him tarn 
his eyes below and see them reflected on the 
clear, transparent, blue bosom of the boundless 
deep — then let him look into his own heart and 
ask, ' Whence earth and these bright orbs ?^ 
* What am I, and from whence ?' A few hours 
ago, all was rough and tempestuous — the sky 
black with clouds — the wind howling with bois- 
terous force — the sea lashed to foam. Now all 
is still, motionless, and resplendent with beauty. 
Another hour and all may again be rough. OU ! 
he will then exclaim, as I have done, < There is a 
God, 

' Who niles the tempest and directs the stonn.' 

Hundreds of times had I heard the service^f the 
Church of England read, but its beauty and sim- 
plicity never struck me with the force as when I 
first heard it on the boundless deep, though our 
church was the deck, the heavens our covering, 
and a few spare plank;^ were our seats.* It 
brought back to my mind the days' of my ofaild- 
hood, when I first listened to the words by the 
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side of-rray fatheiuand mother ; and though the 
world had little to lay to my charge, my heart 
told me, — < I had done what I ought not to have 
done, and that I had left undone things which I 
ought to have done/ When we came to those 
parts in the Litany imploring protection from 
Mightning and tempest/ when God's hlessing 
was evoked on < all travelling hy land or hy 
water,' I thought how many thousands were 
then praying for me. I thought my father, my 
mother, my" brothers, my sisters, were then all 
supplicating for me — and I felt that God would 
hear them, and that he would protect me ; and if 
any one thing more than another confirmed in 
my mind the beauty of a regular course of reli- 
gious services, it was, that wherever I went, I 
could calculate, almost to the minute, when 
friends were thinking of me and praying for 
me." 

The same causes produced nearly similar 
effects on the mind of Emson, as far as produc- 
ing a steadiness of thought ; but far diffejpent 
were their feelings. To him memory was hor- 
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ror, reflection was madness. The one bad look- 
ed on the scenes before described with the sense 
of conscious rectitude ; the other looked on with 
a full conviction of guilt, and that of the deepest 
kind. The one had thought of loving friends 
praying for his welfare; the other thought on 
those who were heaping curses on his head. He 
knew he had destroyed the happiness of home, 
and that his father's difficulties might be traced 
to his misconduct. He thought on the once 
lovely, fond, and adoring Emma, who had sacri- 
ficed honour, home, and happiness for him. His 
murdered victim was ever before his eyes, and 
the report of a distant gun would makp him start 
with horror. Ever present to his mind were 

Shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of Hell around the murderer's bed. 

To him night brought no repose and morning no 
gladness. His greatest misery was thought, and 
that he could not shake ofif ! his greatest relief 
was in a gale or adverse winds, when the sense 
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of present duty called him from a remembrance^ 
of the past. 

When he engaged with Barnard on the fatal 
evening the murder was committed, it was not 
their intention to take away life ; hut in the strug- 
gle, fearful of detection, and aware that he was 
recognised, Barnard fired the fatal shot. 

Barnard, too, was restless and miserable ; but 
more sullen in his temper, and without that keen 
susceptibility of feeling that Emson possessed, he 
felt not that harrowing struggle of remorse which 
was taking place in the bosom of his wretched 
companion. 

The MadrcLS proceeded favourably on her voy- 
age. The shores of Portugal receded from their 
view. 

Soon Porto Santo's rooky heights they spy, 
Like clouds dim rising in the western sky, 

and it instantly brought to mind their days of 
boyhood, when at school they had often read 
those lines. 

St. Helena was passed, and they were stand- 

K 
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ing in for the Cape of Good Hope, when they 
were becalmed for some days, in which state we 
will leave them till the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THBRE DAYS OFF THE CAPE. 

After having been becalmed for several days, 
a light breeze sprang up with sunrise, and with 
all their canvass set, they stood in for the Cape. 
It was on a Sunday morning, and the Church 
Service was gone through, but the breeze had 
died away, and they again lay in a dead calm, 
the sails hanging flapping to the masts, and the 
ship making no progress. 

Whilst the decks were being cleared of their 
seats, the Captain went below, and found the 
barometer had fallen very rapidly. He imme- 
diately returned upon deck, and just as the 
boatswain was going to pipe to dinner, he ordered 
all hands to shorten sail. The studding sails* 

* Studding sails are attached to beams, fastened to the 
ends of the yards, and project o^er the sides of the ship. 
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were taken in, the royal and topgallant sails 
were furled, and she was thus reduced to her 
topsails, coursers, stay-sail, jih, and spanker. 
The crew were then piped to dinner, whilst the 
passengers, who remained upon deck, felt sur- 
prised at the orders of the Captain, as there was 
not a hreath of air stirring. 

The Captain stood steadily watching "the 
bull's eye,'^ a term given by sailors to a small 
cloud which denotes an approaching hurricane. 
Before the men had been half an hour below, the 
order was given "all hands reef topsails." The 
air as yet was motionless, but the sea began to 
heave, that the vessel rolled and pitched as if in 
a storm. The topsails were close reefed. The 
topgallant and royal mast yards were sent down 
upon deck, and soon after the topgallant masts 
were struck and sent on deck also. 

Presently, clouds of pitchy darkness obscured 
the sky. The thunder burst with an awful 
crash, whilst the lightning flashed around the 
ship, which they thought had taken fire from it, 
but fortunately it had not. Then burst the wind 
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with all its fury, driving the vessel with such 
violence that her bows were buried in the surge. 
Then she rose on the summit of another wave, 
which broke over her, carrying all before it aft. 

The hurricane had now set in, the wind blew 
with all its fury ; the lightning was one inces- 
sant bljize, the thunder loud and constant ; whilst 
the rain fell in torrents. 

*• Up with the coursers !" cried the Captain. 
They were hauled up, but such was the fury of 
the storm, they could not furl them, and they 
were soon blown from the yards. The foretop- 
saii broke its sheets, and was soon blown away. 
The other topsails and spanker, jib and stay-sail, 
were taken in to li||^^n her, for they feared she 
would go over. They attempted to set a trysail,* 
but they had no sooner done so than it was blown 
to shreds. They succeeded with another, which 
brought the vessel up to her course. 

The Captain ordered a quantity of biscuits to 
be brought up and stowed in the long boat, to- 

* A Trysail is a fore and aft sail, like the spanker, bnt 
attached to the tnainmast. 
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getber with some spirits, and a quantity of fresh 
water. The male passengers were ordered on 
deck, and the ladies into the cnddy. The hatches 
were pnt on and battened down, for the sea was 
at times sweeping the deck fore and aft. One 
minute the vessel was lifted on the crest of a 
mountain wave, and the next descended with a 
velocity that almost stopped their breath ; and 
then another would strike her on her bows^ 
making her stagger like a drunken man, and, 
breaking over her, send every thing afloat. 

Night came on as terrific as the day, with the 
increasing horrors of darkness on a rocky coast. 
About twelve o'clock, a tremendous wave struck 
her side and laid her on her beam ends, whilst 
wave succeeding wave continued to wash over 
her. She would not now obey her helm. The 
Boatswain and his mate sprang into the weather 
chains with their axes. 

** Shall we cut P" cried out the Boatswain. 

''Hold a minute,'' said the Captain; ''does 
she mind her helm at all P" 

" Not an inch,^' said the First Lieutenant, who 
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was standing at the wheel, holding by a rope. 
At that instant a heavy crash was heard. All 
eyes were turned forward ; the foretopmast went 
over the side, the lanyards snapping as if they 
were but threads. 

"Does she fall off now ?" called out the Cap- 
tain to his observant officer. 

" She yielded a little, but this fresh squall is 
bringing her to again." 

" Shall I cut ?"* demanded the Boatswain, who 
was in the mizen chains. 

" Does she faU off P" said the Captain. 

" No !" said the Lieutenant. 

« Then cut 1" 

No sooner was the word given than the wea- 
ther lanyards* were severed, and the mizen- 
mast, with its topmast and yards, went tumbling 
over the side, and were soon clear of the vessel 
by cutting the lee lanyards. 

* The laDjards are ropes, passing throagh a kind of 
blocks, called dead eyes, by which the shrouds are held 
and drawn tight. When they are cat all support is gone, 
and a mast, in a recumbent position, would snap with its 
its own weight. 
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The vessel rose from her recumbent posture, 
and rolled far and heavily to windward. " She 
rights ! she rights !" exclaimed fifty or sixty 
voices at once, which had hitherto been mute 
through a suspense involving life or death. Grog 
was served round, and the men worked with the 
refreshened vigour of renewed hope. 

The vessel was now flying before the gale, 
which was driving her right on shore. Such 
was the rapidity of her progress that she ap- 
peared scarcely to touch the foam that covered 
the sea. The wind came sweeping over the 
boundless waste in gusts that resembled thunder, 
whilst (he lightning and thunder still continued. 

The Captain perceived the necessity of getting 
up the main topsail to wear her ofiF shore, for at 
the rate she was going, in less than an hour she 
would have been dashed upon the rocks ; and 
there was no probability of coming to an anchor. 

With much difficulty the sail was set, close 
reefed, and secured with double sheets and bra- 
ces. The ship was then brought round, and 
agaiii stood out to sea. 
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The shocks of the waves were again renewed, 
and the deck was now almost constantly covered 
with water. She bore it bravely. They watched 
the sail with anxious eyes, expecting every mi- 
nnte to see it break from the yard. The men 
were now nearly exhansted, for their only food 
was the biscuits the Captain had ordered to be 
placed in the longboat, and had it not been for a 
plentiful supply of grog, their strength must 
have given way. 

On the afternoon of Monday they got another 
trysail set, the one set before having been torn 
to pieces, and the vessel almost flew through the 
water; but at midnight they were obliged to 
take it in again, for she could not bear it. It 
threw her so much on her beam ends that her 
scuppers were constantly under water. 

The male passengers exerted themselves like 
men, cheerfully taking part in any thing they 
could do, and cheering on the sailors by their 
example. But the state of the ladies in the 
cuddy was truly distressing. They had wine 
and biscuits to go to, if they could stand to 
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get them, as for any thing else it was out of the 
question. They could not keep on their seats, 
nt itlicr could they stand, and most of them lay 
on the floor, for such was the violence with 
\v}]i( h the isliip rolled and pitched, that ladies, 
tj.bles, ( liaiis, plates, glasses, every thing that 
coiild got loose, were rolling together on the 
floor, wliicli was ancle deep with water. Some 
were shrieking, some were praying, and those 
that fainted had to recover as they best could, for 
none conld go to help them, and they could ren- 
der but little assistance to one another. 

The vessel was now got out to sea, and far 
out of sight of land. The storm still continued, 
though not quite so violent. The thunder had 
ceased, but the rain continued pouring, faster, 
if possible, than ever. 

On Tuesday morning the ship was again put 
round and stood in towards the shore, but the 
crew were quite exhausted. The scupper holes 
were choked up, and the water remained on deck 
nearly up to their knees. In this state they re- 
mained during the day, all of them completely 
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drenched to their skins. No food hut hiscuit — 
No fire to warm them. No chance of changing 
their clothes or getting a wink of sleep. Com- 
pletely worn out, they threw themselves on the 
deck where they could find a spot rather free 
from water, only to he washed up hy the next 
wave that struck the vessel and dashed the wa- 
ter over them. 

They kept their course towards shore, hut 
ahout ten o'clock on Tuesday night they found 
she had sprung a leak, and that the water was 
fast gaining on them. Then came the thrilling 
cry, — " All hands to the pumps !** Exhausted as 
they were, no time was to be lost. Life or death 
depended on their exertions; and with praise- 
worthy alacrity the passengers were first at their 
stations, saying; " We have done the least." » 
' Four men were stationed at each, .pump, who 
worked.half an hour and were then relieved by 
others. Fortunately they succeeded in getting 
Jtwo of the scuppers open, or their exertion? 
would have been useless. This lasted all the 
night, till the crew, now completely worn out. 
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were nearly careless whether they lived or 
died. 

On the Wednesday morning the gale abated, 
and as the vessel was not so much strained, the 
leak did not spring so fast, and one pump con- 
stantly going served to keep it under. The land 
was again in sight, and about four o'clock on the 
Wednesday afternoon the vessel came safely to 
anchor. The crew and passengers from the pre- 
vious Sunday having had neither a warm meal 
or wink of sleep, whilst they had been exposed 
on the deck soaking in water all the time. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SCENE OF WOE. 

It has been before observed, that the wretch- 
ed Emma, abandoned by all, was now sank into 
the lowest state of degradation, and was become 
a drunken prostitute. 

Whilst Emson was on his voyage to Calcutta, 
William Hudson was one evening returning 
home from the counting-house, where business of 
importance had detained him till nearly eleven 
o'clock, when he saw Emma reel out of a liquor- 
shop in such a state of intoxication that it was 
certain she could not reach home without sup- 
port. She ran on one side of the street, then 
staggered back to the other, whilst, from the noise 
she was making, it was evident that her mind was 
as unsteady as her body. 

L 
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Hudson stood and watched her with an eye of 
pity. He knew her, thongh she knew not him. 
An acquaintance of Hudson came up and re- 
marked, — " She has got it." 

" Ah," said Hudson with a sigh, " poor thing, 
she has. 1 am sorry for her. She was not al- 
ways thus. 1 have known her many years, and 
1 know what has made her what she is. I have 
seen her with the rose of health hlooming on her 
cheek — with spirits light as the lark's whilst ca- 
roling his hymn to opening dawn. Her fairy 
tread scarce seemed to touch the ground, whilst 
the smile of innocence was ever on her lips. — 
She was then a girl — as lovely as an angel — 
what is she now P*' 

<< It is certain she will he down," said his ac- 
quaintance, " let us follow her," for the manner 
in which Hudson spoke had attracted his atten- 
tion. 

Emma had, hy this time, ran or rather stag- 
gered into an adjoining street, and they walked 
quickly after her. Just as they turned the cor- 
ner of the street, they saw her fall opposite the 
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gateway of a coach-office, and a coach at that 
instant was coming np. Hudson and his friend 
ran and rescued her from her perilous situation. 
Several girls came round and solicited them to 
see her home, undertaking to show them the 
house, which was no other than a common 
hrothel in the lowest part of the town, though 
not far from where they picked her up. There 
was no one in the house at the time hut the wo- 
man who kept it, and she begged of them to go 
in and remain with her till she made her bed, 
or some one else came in, '< For," said she, ** If 
you leave her alone with me whilst she is in this 
state, I shall be afraid of my life, she is so vio- 
lent. She is melancholy till she has had liquor, 
and when intoxicated s^e is raving.*' Hudson 
was aware that what the woman said was true, 
and they both went in. Emma had sat down on 
t he middle of a sofa. Hudson took hb seat at 
one end of it, and his friend at the other. 

She sat a few minutes silent, as if lost in 
thought ; they began to think she was going to 
sleep, but all on a sudden she began to weep. — • 
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Her tears ran in streams down her face, and her 
sobs were truly distressing. At length she ex- 
claimed, — ** Oh, if my poor mother could but see 
me now, it would break her heart again /" — 
Hudson was affected ; he did not catch the last 
word, and he was not aware that her mother 
was dead. Her state of agony struck him to the 
heart, and anxious to save her, he said, << Emma, 
shall I take you to your mother, and get her to 
have you home again P" She turned her eyes 
wildly on him. " My mother !" she cried, ** my 
mother ! my mother is dead. I was her mur- 
derer," and, springing up, she was hurrying out 
of the room in all the agony of frenzy and re- 
morse. William Hudson was horror-struck. — 
His friend attempted to stop her, but she struck 
him a blow that made him stagger. Still he at- 
tempted to retard her progress, the impression on 
his mind being that she contemplated commit- 
ting suicide. She struck at him again ; " Villain," 
she cried, " get out of my way." What have I 
done to offend you ?" said he. " What have 
you done ?" cried she wildly, ** you are a man. 
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and men have been my niin. They have robbed 
me of my honour. They have driven tne from 
home — they have been the death of my mother 
— and what am I ? Do you call yourselves men ?' 
you are devils. Yes, worse than devils.'* — 
Again she aimed a blow at his face, but Hudspn 
caught her arm. She turned round and was 
going to strike him. He stepped back, and said, 

** Emma, do you remember being at ?— r 

Do you remember Mrs. Bedford ? Do you re- 
member Mr. Meadows ?" " Yes ;" she said, 
^^ and I n^w remember you. I remember all too 
ttellJ* She took him by the hand, he led her to 
the sofa, and they sat down. The fury of her 
frenzy was over. " Yes," she said, after a 
moment's pause, ^< I remember all too well. Oh ! 
were I what I was when I was there ! Would 
to God I had never been sent there !" Her tears 
and sobs choked her utterance. She said no 
more. 

She sat and wept, till the woman of the house 
came and said her bed was ready. Hudson 
begged of her to go to it, which she did, and 

L 2 
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wishing her good night, with an aching heart he 
left the house. 

As soon as they came out his companion said, 
*• Well, if this comes of taking drunken girls 
home to a house of that sort, they may find their 
way home for me." The impropriety of remain- 
ing so long in a house of so notorious a character 
as the one they had heen in, never occurred to 
his mind hefore ; his whole thoughts heing en- 
grossed with the state of Emma. " Well," he 
said, " we went there with the hest of intentions ; 
our own hearts acquit us. Let our conduct 
through life he such that the world shall not have 
to accuse us of going there for our own gratifica- 
tion.'^ They then parted, and each went to his 
ahode. 

How many thousands are there like this poor, 
unfortunate, self-devoted girl ; the victim of a 
false education, and the seducer's smile P Think 
not that theirs is a life of happiness, or, with 
thousands, a life of choice. An unguarded mo- 
ment has proved the cause of years of misery, 
anguish, and remorse. 
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How many would their mis-spent life recall, 
Turn andliTe honest, could they live at all. 

Oh, ye parents ! close not the door to a repentant 
child. — Shut it not to the erring one if it can be 
avoided. — How will that father stand at that 
awfal hour, when the sins of the parent will be 
as apparent as the faults of his child, if the^ 
Great Father of us all should close his door 
against him ! 

" Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it," 
Is this command obeyed when children are 
brought up in a style beyond their sphere, and 
indulged in every extravagance of dress — their 
attention turned to trifles worse than useless — 
the mind inflated by fashionable foibles, that 
make it soar above the studies proper for its 
station P Who is to blame — the parent that al- 
lows the youthful mind to take a wrong bias — or 
the thoughtless youth, of either sex, that yield, 
in an unguarded hour, to temptations they have 
not been taught to withstand P 
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Well might poor Emma exclaim that men 
were worse than devils when she knew the mi- 
sery of her oyfn heart, and daily observation 

showed her that there were No, I will 

not call them men — hourly seeking to draw the 
young and thoughtless into the state of^misery 
she was in herself. Those, who had not even 
the excuse of youth for their base actions, — but 
hoary-headed villains — and must it be said — 
yes, truth compels the fact — wretches who were 
fathei^s of families themselves, even bribing 
others to get victims to their guilty passions. 

Women of England, arise ! — No longer look on 
these poor unfortunate creatures with scorn and 
contempt, but cast on them an eye of pity. A 
better fate — a different education— perhaps, even 
exemption from the snares of temptation — have 
kept you from the misery they feel. They know 
men have been their ruin, and, in revenge, they 
neither know nor care how wide or great the mi- 
sery they occasion in return. Spurned by those 
of their own sex, they care not for the anguish 
of those that view them with contempt. If you 
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would have happy homes — ^if you would save 
your sons from ruin, stretch forth your hands 
and snatch them from their fate. Good men 
may attempt to ahate the crying evil ; you alone 
can remove it. 

Look to the education of your own children ; 
let every mother first take care of them. Ex- 
tend your counsel and advice to those you find 
wavering and undecided. Afford the means of 
restoring the fallen to society, that years of fu- 
ture usefulness may atone for former frailties — 
Think not that they continue in their career from 
choice, or that the splendour of dress can long 
afford them happiness. 

Oft pining cares in rich brocade are dressed, 
And diamonds glitter on an aching breast ; 

though that hreast may he the temple of virtue. 
What then are the feelings of the guilty ? — 
There are many who, through the effect of had 
education and years of infamy, are sunk so low 
that nothing short of a miracle can reclaim them ; 
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boty with prompt exertion and proper care^ thoa- 
sands may be reclaimed^ and tens of thousands 
saved. 



% 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE CATASTROPHE. 



In a former chapter, we left Emson and Bar- 
nard at the Cape after the harricane. Though 
joy heamed from every other eye at their escape , 
they alone were sad. In Emson's mind a con- 
flict was going on, to which all the horrors of the 
hurricane were happiness : his life was misera- 
hle, and he dreaded death. Gladly would he 
have heen swallowed up in the raging surge, had 
not the dread of judgment heen before him. He 
was now becoming another character. He saw 
the folly of his former conduct ; he bewailed the 
enormity of his crimes. Barnard's uneasiness 
arose from a sense of danger of apprehension, 
and regret at having to be an exile, always liv- 
ing in fear. Emson now thought nothing of him- 
self. He thought on the sins he had committed 
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the hearts he was breaking — the God he had 
offended. Often was he ready to divulge his 
painfal secret to the Chaplain, and give himself 
up to the hands of justice. Tet he wished not 
to sacrifice his companion, nor to farther disgrace 
his friends by an ignominious death. He had 
made up his mind to a line of conduct, and 
prayed fervently that it might be accomplished. 

After undergoing the necessary repairs, the 
Madras again put to sea and proceeded favour- 
ably on her voyage. In a few weeks they were 
in those latitudes where 



" The spicy breezes waft o'er Ceylon's isle," 

and they soon crossed the Bay of Bengal and 
were entering the Calcutta river, when their 
course was suddenly stopped by the vessel strik- 
ing on a sand-bank. 

At the entrance of the Hoogley River are se- 
veral shifting sand-banks, which are continually 
changing their position. With all sails set, and 
a brisk wind off her quarter, she ran on them 
with so tremendous a force, that the vessel re- 
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boanded some distance, instantly to be propelled 
forward with the same force, and she immediately 
began to fill.* 

The boats were instantly lowered, and the la- 
dies and other passengers put into them, with 
part of the crew ; but before the whole of them 
could leave the ship, she went down. Fortu- 
nately but few remained in the vessel at the 
time, but amongst them were Emson and Bar- 
nard. Some clung to planks, others to hen- 
coops floating on the surface ; but they had not 
to remain long in this dangerous situation, for 
the Caroline^ and the Jane of Liverpool, were 
coming down the river at the time, and, seeing 
the accident, they instantly put off their boats 
to the assistance of the sinking vessel. 

Emson was picked up by the crew of the Cfa- 
roline, and Barnard by that of the Jane ; the 
others were saved between the two crews. 

* The Duke of Buccleuchy East Indiaman, was lost on 
these sands in 1840. Her crew were saved by the boats 
of the Tjenobia^ and those belonging to a vessel of the 
natives. 

M 
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The boats of the Madras reached the shore 
in safety^ whilst the men who had been rescued 
agreed to return to England in the vessels that 
had picked them up, as each ship had lost a few 
of her crew, through the cholera, and their vo- 
lunteering into a man of war. 

Nothing particular occurred on their home- 
ward voyage, except, that the Caroline^ being 
the fastest sailing vessel, arrived at Liverpool a 
fortnight before the Jane, 

On board of the Caroline was a missionary 
minister returning to England, and from his 
counsel and advice Emson received much conso- 
lation, and he began to think that the wreck of 
the Madras would prove a fortunate opportunity 
of putting his plan in execution. 

On reaching Liverpool he bade an affectionate 
farewell to his worthy adviser. The ship was 
paid off, and he resolved to lose no time. He 
immediately took coach for home, and he would 
have arrived there about seven o'clock in the 
evening, but he took the precaution of alighting 
about two miles before the coach reached the 
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town, being anxioas to shun all recognition, but 
for which untoward event, should it happen, he 
had prepared. 

He had to pass the spot where the murder 
was committed nearly twelve months ago. His 
blood ran cold with horror at recollection of the 
deed ; his heart being softened by penitence and 
prayer. He stood a moment motionless, then 
falling on his knees, with tears of agony he im- 
plored forgiveness from his Maker for the crime. 

He hurried homeward, and had nearly reach- 
ed it, when the wretched Emma, out on her 
nightly walk, met him. She knew him — she 
ran to him — and throwing her arms round his 
neck, cried, '^ Charles, Charles, oh, are you 
come again ! — Do not leave me more." " I must 
leave you now, Emma," said he, softly endeavour- 
ing to extricate himself from her embrace, '' let 
me go now ; I will see you to-morrow and make 
you happy." " To-morrow !" she exclaimed, 
" no, I will go now — I will never leave you more 
— where you go I will go — you shall not fly from 
me again — I will follow you through the world." 
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Charles became agitated and alarmed. A crowd 
began to gather rouDd—he was recognised. He 
looked hurriedly around^ and saw a policeman 
approaching. Making one desperate efifort, he 
forced himself from her embrace and ran off. 

He entered the first public-house he came 
near and called for a glass of ale. He took a 
white powder out of his pocket, threw it into 
the glass, and drank it. Pretending to let the 
glass slip from his hand, he dashed it on the 
floor, and, throwing down double the value of 
the glass, he hurried out of the house and has- 
tened home. 

He there found his father and mother in the 
greatest distress. His father's difficulties had so 
increased that he was insolvent, and he was pre- 
paring to be off, to prevent his being arrested. — 
Charles fell at his feet, and in the most pathetic 
manner implored his forgiveness. Then, turning 
to his mother, he clasped her knees, and hid his 
face in her apron. Tears for a while choked his 
utterance, but he knew he had no time to lose, 
so summoned up resolution for one last effort — 
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" PardoD me," he cried, " for all the misery and 
infamy I have hrought npon you. Can you for- 
give a murderer ?" "Ah !" exclaimed the 
wretched father, "is it true that you and Bar- 
nard were the murderers of Domton P' " Fa- 
ther !" exclaimed Charles, " it is too true. — 
Since that cursed night I have never known an 
hour of peace. I have long and often prayed to 
God to forgive me. I came home to implore 
your forgiveness before I left England for ever. 
I meant to make Emma my wife and remove with 
her to some far distant land. 1 hoped to do this 
without detection. I have been seen and known, 
and I now come to die with you. Forgive me 
before it is too late — my hours are numbered." — 
The deadly poison had began to operate ; he 
writhed in agony, and they became alarmed. — 
"Charles,'* cried the agonised mother, "what 
have you done P You talk so wildly." " I have 
done that," he exclaimed, " that will save you 
from the taunts of the world. It shall never be 
said your son died on a gallows !" " Oh, God I*' 
they exclaimed, " you have taken poison." " I 

m2 
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have ;*' he said, '' it begins to operate — all will 
will soon be over — forgive your wretched son — 
bless me before I die." " We do ! — we do !" 
exclaimed they, springing up and folding him in 
their arms, " we do forgive you all. Where is 
Barnard P" In the Jane ; may he be wrecked 
before he reaches Liverpool, now I am known." 

As he was speaking these words the door open- 
ed, and a police officer entered. Charles knew 
him — he extended his hand, " What, James ; 
is it you ? How are you P You are come for me, 
but you are come too late. Wait a few minutes, 
and you may help to carry me up stairs." As 
he spoke the words he staggered and fell. He 
remained awhile in the most excruciating agony ; 
he was then got to bed, medical aid was procur- 
ed, but it was of no avail, ana in the course of a 
few hours he was a corpse. 

Thus died Charles Emson : a young man, who, 
with all his faults, had something about him 
that, under different circumstances, might have 
produced more favourable results. 

Let us draw a veil over the agony of the 
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wretched mother — no pen can describe it — no 
fancy sketch it. She was put to bed in a state 
to which madness would have been mercy, and 
she rose not from it till long after the dust had for 
ever closed on her departed son. 

As the police-officer entered the room unper- 
ceived, he overheard Charles mention the word 
Liverpool. He was not long before he was there. 
With that tact so peculiar to experienced officers 
of their profession, it was soon ascertained in 
what ship he had come home, and when Barnard 
was expected. They were in readiness to re- 
ceive him on landing, but as the Jane entered 
the Mersey, a gale sprang up, and Barnard was 
sent aloft, with others, to reef topsails. A sud- 
den squall swept him from the yard, the tide 
was running out at the time, and he was never 
seen after. The police-officers returned with the 
tidings, and the cup of misery was now full in 
the house of Mr. Barnard. 

The morning after Charles Emson's death the 
wretched Emma passed the house, and seeing the 
windows closed^ inquired the cause. No sooner 
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had she heard the fatal catastrophe of the trage- 
dy in which she had so unintentionally heen an 
actress, than she sunk senseless on the ground, 
and was carried home shortly after utterly un- 
conscious of all around her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



CONCLUSION. 



"We will now draw our narrative to a close, 

Mr. Emson was sold up. Despair and misery 
preyed upon his mind. He drank to excess to 
stifle thought, and he was soon no more. 

Mr. Barnard sank into a settled melancholy, 
and ended his days in poverty and misery. 

The wretched Emma never recovered the 
shock. She was removed to a lunatic asylum, 
where she ended her days, calling on her mother 
and her Charles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hudson lived to a good old age, 
in health, wealth, and happiness, and saw their 
children treading in their steps. After the death 
of Mr. Emson his unhappy widow could not hold 
up her head in a town that had known her in 
better times, but that also knew her as the mo- 
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ther of a murderer. She could have borne the 
privations of poverty, but she sank from the 
gaze of the curious and the finger of the know- 
ing, who pointed her out as the mother of the 
murderer of Dornton. She removed to a distant 
town — Mr. Hudson started her in business, and 
by industry and economy she was enabled to 
procure a livelihood. She turned her thoughts 
to her God, and spent much of her time in sup- 
plication and prayer for the rest of her family. — • 
Fortunately they had not been indulged to the 
excess Charles had been, and they became good 
and useful members of society. 

William Hudson imitated his father in all his 
ways — attentive to business, charitable to the 
poor, obedient to his parents, devoted to his God. 
His life, though not without its hours of grief, is 
as happy as this world can bestow, and which all 
may enjoy, to a certain degree, in whatever state 
they are placed ; for it is in vain to seek for 
happiness elsewhere, when it cannot be found in 
the breast of those who seek it. An honest heart 
— the approving smile of a clear conscience — a re- 
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signation to the will of heaven — and a firm deter- 
mination to discharge our doty in whatever state 
of life it may please God to call us — will enable a 
man to smile at the frowns of fate^ and carry 
him through all troubles. Such was William 
Hudson's maxim — may it be the maxim of us 
all. He felt severely for the fate of his relatives, 
but his heart told him him he had done all in his 
power to prevent it. He now lives respected by 
all ; and long may he live to enjoy the happiness 
he deserves, and by his example to point out the 
path to others ! 

We will conclude by taking a survey of what 
has been narrated, and making a few remarks 
upon it. William Hudson was blessed with a 
kind and loving mother, who spared no pains to 
train him in the path of rectitade. His infant 
tongue was taught to lisp his Maker's praise — 
His childhood was closely watched, and every 
i^ayward inclination checked with love and ten- 
derness : its folly was exposed, and he was in- 
sensibly led to yield obedience to the advice of 
his parents, convinced that they knew best. — 
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Accustomed to denial vvhea his requests did not 
seem reasonable, be was neither peevish nor 
tiresome. When removed to school, though 
missing many of the little comforts of home, he 
was not disappointed — he bad been taught to ex- 
pect it. He had been shown that his success in 
life depended on his exertions, he was, therefore, 
attentive to his studies, and afterwards, to busi- 
ness. His boyhood was cheerful — his youth 
free from folly ; his manhood is honourable and 
happy. For this he lives to thank — A Mother's 
Love. 

Charles Emson was nursed in dissipation, and 
indulged in every excess. From his cradle 
nothing was denied him. The more he was 
indulged, the more impatient he became; the 
older he got, the less was he inclined to re- 
straint. The severity of Mr. Meadows only 
aroused a spirit of opposition, which reason and 
persuasion might have subdued, and though it 
may not be advisable to dispense with the cane 
under all circumstances — for in a day-school it 
would be almost impossible, at times, to support 
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authority without] it — ^yet in a boarding esta- 
hlishmenty where the pupils are under the 
constant care of the master, it need not be much 
used. If Mr. Meadows had tried the persuasive 
system, it might have prevented some of the 
fatal conseqaences that ensued ; but his mother's 
folly in supplying him wiih money during his 
wild career accelerated his ruin, and he fell a 
sacrifice to — A Mother's Fondness. 

The case with Barnard was much the same ; 
but a natural reserve of temper mergea into 
sullenness, and ultimately sunk into a brutality, 
which did not shrink from shedding the blood of 
a fellow creature. He lived a profligate, and 
died a hardened villain. His only fear was 
detection, and his only care was to avoid it. 

Emma Lovatt had from a child been indulged 
in extravagance of dress. She had never been 
put to domestic employment, she was always told 
she should be a lady. Educated with children 
of superior fortunes, she imitated their manners, 
and out-vied them in their follies. Her mind 
acquired a romantic tarn, which highly- wrought 

N 
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novels had served to heighten, till at last she 
fell the victim of — False Education. 

That my youthful readers may imitate the 
good example set them hy William Hudson, and 
avoid those errors, which, from step to step, 
increased, till they hrought Emson and Barnard 
to their untimely end — after involving their 
friends in misery and ruin : — and that parents 
will take a proper care in the early training 
and education of their children, and remember, 
that A mother's fondness often differs much 
from A mothefs love : is the fervent prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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THE FALL OF LEICESTER, a Dramatic Poem, 
Demy 8vo. price 3 shillings. 

Oh ! had my better fate moulded my fonn 
Of milder temper, and with less ambition, 
I had been happy. I had then enjoyed 
The lasting honour of a country's saviour. 
But, lifted upward, I aspired too high ; 
Till, giddy with the height to which I rose, 
I would soar higher. But my towering Hight 
Is stopped at once, and like the wounded bird, 
"Whose wing the deadly shaft has sorely pierced, 
I headlong fall, and now have no resource 
But to fight on, to conquer or to fall. 

Leicester, A<^ 2, Scene 2. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the Era, 
The subject the author has chosen is the rebellion of 
Leicester in the reign of Henry III. "With this historical 
fact he has woven up a story of the loves of Lionel and 
Elgiva which adds much dramatic interest to the poem. — 
Mr. Warmington shows powers of poetry joined with much 
dramatic tact. 

From the Birmingham Advertiser, 
The author displays considerable insight into character ; 
and there is a smoothness and ease about it which many 
modern poets are sadly in want of. 

THE ORPHAN, OR THE REWARD OF PER- 
SEVERANCE : a tale for the young. Demy 18mo. 
cloth, gilt, and lettered : price 2 shillings. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the Era, 
This is professedly a tale for the young, — but it is for 
that class of the young who have arrived at an age when 
they begin to think for themselves. The want of works of 
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this daas has long been a hiatus in the literature of the 
present day, and this hiatus has been most ably filled up 
by the series, of which we hope the present little work ib 
only the first. The story of the orphan is interesting an • 
affecting, and cannot be attentively read without benei « 
both to the head and the heart. It is a ta!e which every 
parent should put into the hands of his child. 

Freim the Birmingham JoumaL 

We can confidently recommeod it as a very nice little 
book for young folks, arid one which old folks may peruse 
with pleasure. The various links of it have been united 
by the author naturally and pleasantly. 

From the Birmingham Adoertiser, 

As a domestic story we have seen few we more highly 
approve of than this. The tale is well told, in chaste and 
correct language, and the moral can scarcely be surpassed. 
There are few books we have seen, better suited as pre- 
sents to boys just leaving school. 
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